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THE MOSCOW MARATHON 


HE British, American and French representatives will no 
doubt need all the stamina they can summon up to com- 
plete the gruelling course of their discussions with Mr. Molotov 
in Moscow in the heat of August, but their efforts are 
bound to yield some reward. The central difficulty at the last 
meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London was 
to get the Russian Foreign Minister to say what he wanted. 
It is hardly possible that even he could have sat out three weeks 
of continuous bargaining in secret without revealing some- 
thing of the detailed aims of Russian policy. And if, in spite of 
everything, fe has still refused to provide a basis for an understand- 
ing, then at least the Western Powers will be encouraged in the 
reasonable course of framing and pursuing a positive policy of their 
own. Failure of the talks is always possible. The secret of ultimate 
success lies in not being discouraged if failure comes, and in being 
ready with the next move. 

In any case, events themselves are dictating the next moves in 
Berlin. It is one of the heartening aspects of the situation that the 
Russians now have to work harder in order to devise new ways of 
making themselves a nuisance, but they certainly have not given up. 
The attacks on the Magistrat, which continues to refuse to be intimi- 
dated, are mounting to a pitch at which there will be nothing left for 
the Russians to do but to dissolve it by force so far as their sector of 
Berlin is concerned. The quarrel as to what shall be the currency in 
the Western sectors of the city has reached a stage at which the 
Russians are openly blackmailing firms with the threat that if they 
do not use the Eastern currency alone their balances will be frozen. 
In both cases Berliners are faced with the plain fact that their own 
wishes are simply not considered. And in both cases the Western 
Powers have only to pursue the straightforward course of supporting 
the Magistrat and providing a sound currency, adequate sustenance 
and as much useful employment as possible for the two million inhabi- 
tants of their sectors. An enlightened administration, German self- 
interest, and the clear demonstration that the chief Russian aim in 
Berlin is to make michief can all be furthered at once. 

If ever there was a time for holding on to the set course it is now. 
In September a German Parliamentary Assembly will meet to con- 
sider a provisional constitution, and the occupying Powers with the 


Benelux countries will meet to consider the future control of the 
Ruhr. Both steps are required by the London agreement, and both, 
if taken with care, can lead to the further consolidation of Western 
Germany.. The final instalment of the initial personal allocation of 
Deutsehemarks is now being released, and if all goes well and trade 
continues to prosper it may be possible to release before long a 
proportion of the blocked Deutschemark accounts. Prosperity for 
Western Germany really is just round the corner. That is the 
telling fact. It is because of this that, for the Western Powers, 
impatience in Moscow or precipitate action elsewhere would be quite 
wrong. Relations between the Allies and Germany are still not so 
simple that every German wish must be met. Resistance to the 
collection of crops in Eastern Germany and a desire to achieve a 
Western standard of living are alike expressions of German self- 
interest rather than of love for any occupying Power. Only last 
week the paramountcy of German self-interest was expressed in riots 
against high food prices in the American zone. But when German 
self-interest happens to coincide with a perfectly reasonable Western 
policy there is every reason for holding on and forcing the Russians 
to the inevitable concession. 


Civil War in Burma 

The situation in Burma hovers on the brink of complete chaos. 
Little is known of what is going on outside the capital, Rangoon, 
but it seems to be unfortunately true that a breakdown of the civil 
administration has followed the revolt of large sections of the police 
and army. The Government is trying somewhat belatedly to re- 
impose its authority, but too much valuable time has been wasted 
in recent weeks in trying to preserve the fabric of the post-war 
coalition at the expense of vigorous action against the rebels. The 
political situation is made more confused by the lavish use which 
all parties make of Western political terminology to describe an 
essentially oriental imbroglio. The present struggle has very little 


to do with anti-Fascists and Communists (no evidence has been 
produced to show that Russia is actively interested at present), 
but is the latest manifestation of Burma’s perennial problem: how 
to govern a country larger than France, poorly supplied with com- 
munications and disrupted by large antagonistic minorities. 


There 
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has been no real stability in Burma since the Japanese invasion. 
Liberation was followed by the excitement of constitution-making, 
and then by complete independence, the murder of most of the 
Cabinet and now civil war. It is easy to point out the weaknesses 
of the new Burma ; the youth and inexperience of its leaders, its lack 
of authority and, above all, its failure to create a sense of loyalty. 
But it is more important to look for some means by which stability 
may be restored, and then for our Government to give, if asked, 
the help which it can still offer as a friend, if no longer as a 
colleague. Unfortunately, geography and tradition play into the 
hands of the rebels. As long as they are content to wage a guerrilla 
war it will be difficult to check them. But if they try to set up a 
rival government, they may cause a reaction in favour of the Prime 
Minister, Thakin Nu. 


The Red Danube 


The inevitable having happened at the Danube Conference in 
Belgrade, the only interesting question at the close concerned the way 
in which the Western Powers would react. Mr. Vyshinsky certainly 
set no example of moderation. It was always known that the Russian 
aim was cither to exclude the ships of non-riparian countries from 
the Danube or to place their movements under strict supervision. 
But it was not revealed until the Conference met that this aim would 
be pursued without any attempt at plausible argument, without any 
regard for existing treaties, and with an equal disregard both for the 
rights of the signatories of the 1921 convention and the economi¢ 
interest of the Balkan countries. The sheer brutality of Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s methods was only matched by the servility with which 
the Balkan satellites accepted it. There was really only one possible 
reaction by the Western signatories of the 1921 convention—forcible 
and continuous protest. The British, American and French repre- 
sentatives all said their say at the concluding session. None of them 
will sign the new convention. The French Government has already 
declared jts intention to appeal to the World Court. It would be 
unwise to assume that these protests are mere empty words. So 
long as the Americans remain in control of the upper Danube, and 
Austria is not a signatory of the convention, there can be no normal 
resumption of trade. And some day the Balkan countries may 
summon up sufficient courage and logic to denounce an arrangement 
which gives them a political stone instead of real bread. Even the 
slightest sign of weakening by the Western Powers would be a grave 
mistake, and there is very little sign that it will be made. 


More Troops for Malaya 

The news that a brigade of Guards is to be sent to Malaya comes 
as a reminder that the situation there is still serious, and likely to 
deteriorate, as a result of the disturbances across the border in 
Burma. The tactical difficulties facing the Malayan authorities in 
their efforts to restore order have much in common with those of 
the Burmese Government, though the political causes of the present 
fighting in Malaya are not so profound. Whereas in Burma political 
rivalries have degenerated into civil war, in Malaya the challenge 
comes from a comparatively small number of conspirators, almost 
all Chinese, and almost all, through their connections with China, 
playing a genuinely Communist game. (Russia’s solicitude about 
the enslavement of the “ Malayans” is characteristically wide of the 
mark ; the insurgents are not Malayans.) It may be true that, as Mr. 
MacDonald declared in his broadcast on August 3rd, the original 
plans of the Chinese Communists for a coup détat have been 
frustrated, but it looks as though the picture he painted of them 
“licking their wounds in the jungle” was too optimistic. The 
despatch of the Guards brigade at this stage of the fighting is bound 
to suggest the unfortunate parallel of Palestine, where a small 
minority of terrorists was allowed to tie up a large part of our army 
in a fruitless attempt to re-establish order. But, even if military 


reinforcements are late arriving in Malaya as in Palestine, there is 
a good chance that they will this time be put to a better use once 
they have arrived. But the present course of the fighting shows 
that the reinforcements, when they do eventually arrive in Malaya, 
will have the hard and thankless job of policing as well as more 
active forms of campaigning. 
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A New European Conclave ? 


The resolution of the French Council of Ministers in favour of 
the convocation of a European, or in the first instance Western 
European, Assembly on the lines proposed by the recent conference 
at The Hague seems to be dictated rather by emotion than by reason, 
The idea of “getting together” is admirable, but that purpose js 
not necessarily best attained by a multiplication of international cop. 
ferences ; and confusion is more likely to result than clarity from 
the convocation by Governments of a conference which, though 
it has that much governmental authority behind it, will possess no 
executive power and commit no one by its findings. The con- 
solidation of Western Europe, and some other parts of Europe, is 
proceeding satisfactorily as it is, with the close union of the five 
Benelux Powers, the Organisation for European Economic Co- 
operation and the European Economic Council of the United Nations, 
The importance of these bodies is that they all represent cO-opera- 
tion between Governments, and whatever the Governments may 
agree On is given executive effect. The suggested European Assembly 
would be no more than an expanded meeting of Inter-Parliamentary 
Union groups in different countries, and its deliberations would be 
calculated to embarrass Governments rather than assist them. What 
is needed at present is not more talk but more action, and action lies 
within the sphere of Governments. They no doubt need stimulus, 
but their own democracies should be capable of supplying that. 


Precarious Truce 


There are two ways of breaking the truce in Palestine ; one is 
by starting up the fighting again and the other is by political action 
which destroys the premise on which the truce is based. The last 
week has seen the truce weakened both ways. Jerusalem has been 
the scene of fairly continuous firing, in spite of (or perhaps because 
of) the theoretical agreement of both Arab and Jewish commanders 
not to return any fire directed against them. But much more serious 
than this local sniping was the declaration of Mr. Ben Gurion, 
Prime Minister of the Jewish Government, that the Jews could no 
longer consider as permanent the boundaries for the Jewish State 
laid down by the United Nations partition plan. This statement 
confirms the suspicion that partition was only accepted by the Jews 
as a useful springboard to their wider ambitions outlined in the 
Biltmore programme (which has never been renounced). It thus 
appears that the Jews are determined to build a State in the whole 
of Palestine, whether the United Nations like it or not (and, of 
course, irrespective of any feelings the Arabs may have on the 
matter). At the same time the Jews have demanded that the Security 
Council terminate the truce unless the Arabs conclude peace by a 
fixed date—a suggestion to which the Council has reacted with very 
proper and necessary vigour, the United States representative 
declaring emphatically that whichever party broke the truce imposed 
by the Council would expose itself to the sanctions provided for in 
Chapter VII of the Charter. This is the firmest language used yet 
and it was addressed to the party that needs it most. It js disturbing 
to learn that the Security Council, which was intended to be per- 
manently in session, proposes to adjourn for a month. Count 
Bernadotte may need at any moment the fullest support he can get. 


O.E.E.C. Under Strain 


There is a grave danger that the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation in Paris may be temporarily overwhelmed 
by the difficulties of allocating American aid, freeing the channels 
of European trade, and, at the same time, producing a European 
master plan for the next four years. And there is a further danger 
that the peoples of Europe will not realise the existence of this danger 
until a crisis occurs. There are a number of reasons for this un- 
healthy state of affairs. In the first place, reliable news of what 
goes on at the Paris headquarters of O.E.E.C. is extraordinarily 
scarce—a fact for which the shortage of newsprint in this country is 
by no means entirely to blame. In the second place, the whole 
question of Marshall Aid is still surrounded by unrealistic assump- 
tions that the way is bound to be smooth and hypocritical assump- 
uions that if there are difficulties they should be carefully hushed up. 
Europeans and Americans are both in part to blame. It is as 
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dangerous for Europeans to try to conceal inevitable clashes of 
interest in the division of $4.875 million of aid, which falls far 
short of the aggregate claims of the beneficiaries, as it is for 
Americans to assume that such differences could be cleared up in 
short order. Before dollar aid can be fully effective the barriers of 
pilateral clearing arrangements which obstruct trade inside Europe 
must be broken down. But it is not sensible to assume that this 
will be easily done while there are countries which prefer a pension 
in dollars, obtained by asking for it loudly and insistently, to a 
respectable income in sterling or Belgian francs obtained by working 
hard and exporting goods. Those European countries which are 
pursuing this hand-to-mouth course are being short-sighted. But 
sare those creditor countries which, often inspired more by blind 
cution than true foresight, always prefer dollars to payment in the 
less glamorous European currencies. The fact is that there is no 
real answer until all currencies exchange freely against each other 
at rates determined by supply and demand, and a return to that 
idyllic state of affairs will take not months but years. 


The Spy Sensations 


The transference of the centre of interest in the American espionage 
investigations from Washington to New York has considerably inten- 
sified the excitement into which the whole affair has thrown the 
United States. The leap of the Russian Mme. Kosenkina from a 
fourth-floor window at the Soviet Consulate to almost certain death 
had till Tuesday put all other developments in the shade, but an 
almost equal sensation was caused on that day by the sudden death 
from a heart-attack of Mr. Harry Dexter White, Lord Keynes’s 
“s-d-vis in war-time and post-war financial negotiations, shortly 
after he had been defending himself before the House Sub- 
Committee on Un-American Activities against charges brought against 
him by the expansive Miss Elizabeth Bentley. Mme. Kosenkina 
is still alive, though in a critical condition, and has been able to make 
it plain that she was never, as alleged by the Soviet Consul, kept a 
prisoner in Countess Tolstoy’s White Russian settlement, but that 
she was kept a prisoner in the Soviet Consulate, and that was why 
she jumped out of the window. It is perfectly plain that the Soviet 
authorities were anxious to get this unfortunate lady, and also Mr. 
and Mrs. Samarin, two Russian teachers, out of the country as 
soon as possible, to prevent them from giving evidence before the 
House Committee. That desire is likely to be thwarted in the case 
of the Samarins, and of Mme. Kosenkina if she lives, for the 
vigorous protests the Soviet Government is making in Washington 
will certainly mot deter the committee from probing to 
their depths charges that have deeply stirred the whole American 
public. But it is to be hoped that the evidence will be sifted with 
some attempt at judicial impartiality. Much of it is obviously wild 
and irresponsible. ° 


From Words to Action in Belgrade 


Day by day Yugoslav statements about relations with Russia 
become more at variance with Yugoslav actions. In a speech 
delivered last Friday Marshal Tito protested once more that his 
agrarian policy was not at variance with Communist doctrine and 
that his will to co-operation with the Soviet Union and the other 
Eastern satellites was unimpaired. At the meetings of the Danube 
Conference, the Yugoslav representatives have not deviated in the 
slightest from the line marked out by Mr. Vyshinsky. In both cases 
it has been confirmed that an Eastern quarrel is not going to lead 
Yugoslavia into any overt demonstration of Western sympathies. Nor 
indeed is there any evidence of covert liaison. The latest British 
attack in the Security Council on Yugoslav breaches of the Italian 
peace treaty in Trieste pretty adequately reflects the tone of present 
telations. In fact if the Communist Tito stands up to the Com- 
munists in the Kremlin he will do so with no other backing than 
Yugoslavia can itself provide. And that is the way things are going. 
The central committee of the Yugoslav Communist Party is tighten- 
ing its grip on internal administration in the face of verbal Cominform 
attacks. Bickering with Czechoslovakia and Hungary goes on openly. 
And talk of economic and even military sanctions to be applied at 
Russian direction has not been met by any sign of weakening in 
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Marshal Tito’s determination to continue working on national lines. 
He will certainly need all the determination he can muster. The 
cutting off of oil supplies from Rumania would be a disaster for him 
(the supply from Albania has already ceased), and there is no doubt 
about the loyalty to the Soviet Union of the formidable Rumanian 
matron Mrs. Pauker. A disruption of trade with Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia would be even worse, and the fact that those countries 
would also suffer by it is no guarantee that it will not happen. And 
when Generals faithful to the Cominform are shot while attempting 
to escape into Rumania, as was General Yovanovich last week, the 
crisis cannot be far off. 


Nurses’ Grievances 


The protest march and demand by student nurses in London for 
£5 a week last Sunday was an unofficial attempt to gain a hearing 
at precisely the moment when a hearing is made possible for the 
first time by official means. For this week the Whitley Council for 
nurses and midwives, brought into being with the new Health 
Service and including both nurses’ and Ministers’ representatives, 
is holding its first meeting. Nursing has won a bad name for itself 
for various reasons ; but there are several facts to remember when 
grievances are discussed. One is that in the last ten years, since 
the Athlone Committee was appointed in 1938, when the shortage 
was already ominous, salaries have-steadily improved. As late as 
1946 there were increases for all branches of the service, and the 
last act of the Rushcliffe Committee (appointed in 1941 to enquire 
into conditions) before it dissolved on July 5th was to grant student 
nurses an increase of £15 a year. The income of £70, £80 and £90, 
which student nurses receive in their three years, sounds meagre ; 
but it is accompanied by free board, lodging and uniform—and free 
teaching. Nor, it must be remembered, can payment to one grade 
be suddenly increased without causing lack of balance with the 
others. It is not, of course, salary only that has been a grievance. 
There have been unnecessary hardships, but in the last few years the 
shortage of volunteers has led to marked improvements. But 
the hard fact remains that the country, it is estimated, is still short 
of 52,000 nurses. Without adequate nursing staffs the hospitals must 
be quite incapable of discharging the tasks allocated to them under 
the National Health Service Act. The new Whitley Council, 
therefore, must attack its work as a matter of great urgency. 


No Cigarettes 

Smoking is on the increase all over the world. In Britain, after 
what economists would no doubt call a period of suspended in- 
elasticity, the demands of smokers are once more overcoming the 
deterrent effects of the most drastic tax increases. And superimposed 
on these universal and secular trends is the seasonal tendency for 
tobacco consumption to be increased during holidays and not to 
be reduced afterwards. So, to the accompaniment of the usual non- 
sensical statements that really nothing whatever is happening, the 
reduction of withdrawals from bond by one-sixth announced by the 
Board of Trade a month ago has been followed by an inevitable 
4 per cent. cut in manufacturers” supplies to retailers. There is no 
sense in either non-smokers or smokers pretending that this is not 
a serious matter. Completely irrational as it may be, the time spent 
in worrying aimlessly about the shortage, foraging for cigarettes, and 
becoming irritated at the idea that there must be plenty under the 
counter (the cut, be it repeated, is 4 per cent.), must be far more 
than the people of Britain can spare from their urgent tasks. Some 
measure of these barely suppressed feelings can be found in the fact 
that the sober word “ reduction,” which is appropriate enough to a 
deliberate administrative action, is never used. Always it is either a 
cut or a slash. The Government is being slowly pushed 
in the direction of more and more quantitative controls. Ratjon- 
ing, because of the universal prophecy that it would be accom- 
panied by black marketing, is repeatedly said to be impossible. The 
expenditure of more dollars on tobacco is said to be out of the 
question. Whether it is really out of the question will be discovered 
in the course of a few months, in which irritation and discomfort 
will undoubtedly grow to formidable dimensions. 








HE Lambeth Conference Encyclical is, as it should be, a 

document of enduring value. Only mature study will deter- 
mine whether it is the most important of the pronouncements in 
which the considered judgement of these greatest of Anglican 
conclaves is gathered up. It may well be so. Never has a 
Lambeth Conference assembled among greater perplexities and 
perils ; never probably since the conferences began has the world 
stood in more conscious need of the leadership and guidance that 
such a body should be capable of giving. The conference itself 
is the largest ever held—325 Bishops took part in it—and it may 
reasonably claim to have been the most successful, measured by 
any of the standards which properly apply in such a case. Its 
deliberations, of course, were private, but it is known that the 
degree of unity between men of far from identical schools of 
thought, bringing with them from widely differing environments 
widely differing stores of experience, was equal to all hopes and 
beyond most expectations. The resolutions adopted by Lambeth 
Conferences have no binding force ; but so far as they represent 
the mirid of the leaders of the Anglican Church throughout the 
world they exert both on that Church and beyond its borders a 
moral force on whose possibilities no limit can be set. 

The considerations with which a Lambeth Conference habitually 
concerns itself are necessarily diverse. There is the state of the 
Anglican Church—its spiritual life, its faith and order, its 
standards, its needs—and there is the state of a largely pagan 
world, and the place the Church holds, or should hold, in that 
world. On all such things the Conference must declare itself 
firmly and with conviction, but with no suggestion of dogmatic 
assertiveness. If it is to give guidance to a multitude that may 
be likened still to shepherdless sheep, it must be with a full under- 
standing of the life the people lead, their difficulties, their tempta- 
tions, their half-conscious aspirations. To realise that is only 
possible in part, for the people in this case are black and brown 
and yellow as well as white, with not much more in common 
between them than the breath of life. With such a task before 
it a Lambeth Conference might be forgiven if it were content 
with a scanty measure of achievement, the expression of none too 
confident hopes, the issue of largely conventional exhortations. 
The Eighth Lambeth Conference falls under no such reproach. 
It deals with the practical problems of the day, and its pronounce- 
ments on them are strong and clear. It is possible enough to 
disagree with them, but there is no ambiguity about their 
language. The volume recording the results of the Conference’s 
labours consists of the Encyclical Letter, embodying the message 
of the Bishops to the Church and the world, the 118 resolutions 
which the Conference adopted, and the full reports of the various 
committees which discussed at length such questions as the Church 
and the Modern World, the Unity of the Church, the Church’s 
Discipline in Marriage. It concerns directly all sorts and conditions 
of men within the Anglican Church and outside it. 


Perpetually in the forefront of the Bishops’ minds, and the basis 
of all their deliberations, was the vocation of man as a spiritual 
being, with a life to live in a sternly practical world. Neither of 
those aspects of man’s destiny is ever lost to sight. “The social 
order,” says the admirably phrased Encyclical, “is all the time 
being made by the thoughts men think, the loyalties they honour 
and the deeds they do or leave undone. . . . There must be some- 
thing distinctive about us Christians—in the way we do our daily 
work, in the homes we make and in the standards by which we 
live.” There is much here that is germane to the resolution calling 
on the Church to think out afresh the Christian gospel of work in 
terms relevant to modern working conditions, and on Church mem- 
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bers to “ find their incentive chiefly in service and good workman. 
ship, as an offering to the glory of God.” That that should be the 
supreme incentive is not in doubt, but no great contribution is made 
to the solution of the problem of bringing home the responsibility 
to men who have no concern with any Church nor any recognition 
of the compulsion of the Christian faith. The same insistence op 
Christian standards and the demands of the Christian religion leads 
naturally to some consideration of the hold Communism has estab. 
lished in many lands. The two resolutions on that subject deal 
with it more briefly than might have been expected, but they 
represent a wise approach to the problem. Consciousness of the 
existence of so-called Communists who are practising Christians 
in no way weakens the denunciation of Marxian Communism as 
inconsistent with Christian faith and practice, in that it is atheistic, 
that it encourages class warfare, that it regards the moral law not 
as absolute but as relative to the needs of the State. It must be 
opposed by the Church by sound teaching and the example of a 
better way—particularly in witness against political, social and 
economic injustice. 


Little need be said of the pronouncements of the Conference on 
public questions, salutary as all of them, and suggestive as many 
of them, are. Unqualified support is given to the United Nations 
generally, and in particular to its stand for human rights and its 
efforts for the reduction of armaments and the effective inter- 
national control of atomic energy. The declaration against 
all race-discrimination is unequivocal. In these and all such 
matters appeal is made to the impulsion that comes of membership 
of the Church. But of what Church ? That question goes to 
the heart of the Conference’s deliberations. It was clear before 
the five-weeks’ sittings opened that the problem of reunion, which 
figured so largely in the Lambeth Conference of 1920, would 
stand near the centre of things in 1948. The reproach of a divided 
Church was not to be ignored, and it has not been. The report 
on Unity is the longest of any, and the resolutions regarding it 
the most numerous. Reference is made to conversations with the 
Church of Scotland and the Free Churches of England, to new 
steps towards union in Ceylon, Nigeria and elsewhere, and to the 
re-establishment of relations with the Russian Orthodox Church. 
But the great fact that has impressed itself on the Christian world 
since the last Lambeth Conference met in 1930 is the inauguration 
of the’ Church of South India, independent of the Anglican Com- 
munion, formed through the union of Anglicans, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians and Methodists. Here is something as 
significant as it is symbolic—but something that might have 
divided the Lambeth Conference radically, for the existence of 
a considerable body of Anglicans profoundly doubtful about the 
basis of union and profoundly hesitant about recognition of the 
orders of the new united Church has been plainly manifest. No- 
where has the underlying unity of the Lambeth Conference been 
more notably demonstrated than in this. Unanimously the 
Bishops gave thanks “for the measure of unity locally achieved 
by the inauguration of the Church of South India”; unanimously 
they approved practical working arrangements between it and the 
Church of England. On one point alone sincere disagreement 
was registered, a preponderant majority holding that Bishops and | 
clergy consecrated or ordained in the Church of South India 
should be accepted as such throughout the Anglican Communion, 
a minority, not rejecting that doctrine, but suspending judgement. 
That limited divergence need cause distress to no one. ; 

How then is the Lambeth Conference to be assessed ? It can 
in fact hardly yet be assessed at all. It must be judged in some 
measure by its fruits, by the effect of its deliberations and findings 
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on the Churches and peoples it represents. Yet that would be 
something less than fair, for even though a lead is given it is 
not in the power of those who give it to ensure that it be followed. 
In some details, such as the reaffirmation of the refusal of 
marriage in Church to either party to a divorce, the report may 
provoke criticism, though it would be juster to blame the Church 
for relaxing its standards than for maintaining them. But as a 
whole the report must be recognised as a wise and inspiring 
interpretation of the eternal Christian gospel in the light of the 
conditions—hard, searching, challenging—of today. The Bishops 
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show no sign of falling into the danger of aloofness from practical 
life. They know the world’s need ; they see it met only through 
the life and work of individual Christians ; they impress on the 
individual Christian the part public worship and prayer and self- 
discipline must play in the shaping of his life. The Encyclical 
Letter in which the essential message of the Conference is em- 
bodied will be read in all Churches on October 14th in a hundred 
different tongues. But the report as a whole must be studied 
in detail both privately and corporately if the great purposes 
inherent in it are to be achieved. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


EWS of an international organisation in which Russia is co- 
N operating with some cordiality is particularly welcome., And that 
is happening, I am told, in the case of the World Health Organisation 
—a subsidiary of the United Nations—which after a quite successful 
provisional existence becomes a duly constituted body, with head- 
quarters in the Palais des Nations at Geneva, on Sept. Ist. Every 
European State is included, among them Portugal and Switzer- 
land, which are not members of U.N.O., with the single excep- 
tion of Spain; that country for political reasons is shut out of 
an organisation in which universality is an essential condition 
of full success. Russia, I gather, is displaying special interest 
in an exchange of medical literature, with some hope of an 
exchange of personnel to follow, and in research into maternity 
and child welfare and the treatment of venereal disease, two of the 
subjects on which the W.H.O. is primarily concentrating. While the 
United Nations is encountering heavy weather in many fields it is 
of singularly good omen that bodies like the World Health Organisa- 
tion and the Food and Agricultural Organisation are demonstrating 
the possibility of effective co-operation in practical matters. Progress 
registered here may in time clear other obstacles away. 


* * * * 


Inspired by the reading of Dr. Iremonger’s William Temple, I 
have moved back chronologically, with great profit and satisfaction, 
to the Bishop of Chichester’s Randall Davidson. Temple and 
Davidson were totally different, and not least different in the fact 
that Temple had not Queen Victoria to deal with and Davidson had. 
I have not read many more entertaining chapters anywhere than 
the one which Dr. Bell entitles “The Queen and Her Chaplain ”— 
Davidson being at that time Dean of Windsor. He entered on that 
office at the age of 35, the sovereign being at the time 66, and 
delicate situations arose at every turn, as much when he felt bound 
to resist the Queen’s pressure on him to publish his Windsor sermons 
as when he felt equally bound to dissuade the Queen from publishing 
a still further instalment of Leaves from our Life in the Highlands. 
But for one’s implicit faith in the veracity of any Dean it would 
take superhuman credulity to swallow the statement that forty years 
after the Prince Consort’s death hot water was still brought to his 
room at Osborne at dressing-time every evening, and since the 
Queen used the apartment as a sitting-room “I have again and 
again had talks to her there before dinner with the water actually 
steaming.” Possibly that ceased when (if ever) h. & c. was installed. 


7 * * . 


To call something unthinkable, when the very fact of saying so in- 
dicates thought about it, is one of the more foolish of literary lapses. 
I therefore refrain from describing the proposed demolition of 
Moor Park in Surrey as unthinkable. Most unhappily, as Sir Harry 
Brittain discloses in The Times, the owners of this historic house 
find demolition perfectly thinkable, and are in fact seeking an order 
to enable the destruction to be carried out. Now Moor Park is one 
of England’s historic houses. Swift lived there for years with Sir 
William Temple and wrote A Tale of a Tub as well as The 
Battle of the Books there. It is no small thing that Sir William 
Temple himself lived there, as all readers of Macaulay’s essay on 
Temple will recognise. To my own mind it is a much greater thing 
that the incomparable Dorothy Osborne—given wider and abun- 


dantly merited familiarity through Lord David Cecil’s Two Quiet 
Lives—lived there as Lady Temple. Protest against the idea of 
destroying Moor Park should be universal. The Minister of Works, 
I believe, has power to schedule it as a historic house. If so I hope 
he will exercise his authority without hesitation and without delay. 

x x + . 

The road to Bedlam, of course, is paved with false predictions, 
but some of them have their interest none the less. Rummaging 
through some old Tauchnitzes in a Swiss hotel I picked up and re- 
read Mark Twain’s Christian Science. It impressed me less than 
when I first read it years ago, perhaps because rather more time had 
elapsed since the following rather remarkable passage was penned : 

“Tt isa reasonably safe guess that in America in 1920 there will be 

10 million Christian Scientists, and 3 million in Great Britain ; that 

these figures will be trebled in 1930; that in America in 1920 the 

Christian Scientists will be a political force, in 1930 politically formid- 

able and in 1940 the governing power jn the Republic, to remain that, 
permanently.” 

That was written in 1899, but revising his book eight years later the 


author still thought his figures were about right. Well, how far is 
he wrong? Statistics about individual membership of Christian 
Science Churches today seem to be unobtainable, but I find that 
the number of such churches or societies is, for America 2,375 ; for 
Great Britain 375. I should suppose the average membership—for 
there are small churches as well as large—might be about too. But 
take it at double that. We then get for America something under 
480,000, for this country about 67,000. Hardly the deluge yet. 
* * * * 


I shall be interested to see what The Observer has to say about 
Ireland next Sunday. Its last Sunday’s issue was almost sensa- 
tional, with its headings 

“UNITED IRELAND TALK TOMORROW 
BRINGING EIRE INTO WESTERN UNION ” 
and its suggestion of the possible repeal of the Anglo-Irish Treaty 
of 1921 and the unification of Eire and Northern Ireland “ with 
religious and cultural safeguards for Northern Ireland.” On the 
face of it nothing would seem more unlikely, and the statement 
immediately elicited categorical official denials, Still, official denials 
are sometimes themselves denied. by subsequent developments, and 
The Observer would hardly have given its announcement the prin- 
cipal place in the whole paper unless it possessed, or thought it 
possessed, information of unquestioned authenticity on the subject. 
As I say, I hope it will have more to tell us next Sunday. 
* * 7 * 

A wide circle of friends will be saddened by Lord Harmsworth’s 
death. Cecil Harmsworth was a very different type from his brother 
Alfred ; recognising that to the full himself, he always spoke of 
Northcliffe with a kind of rather amused family pride. Harms- 
worth was quiet, literary, intensely public-spirited, with a good deal 
of the temperament of the ardent fly-fisherman that he was. He 
did solid work in the House of Commons as a junior Minister before 
he moved up to a more placid place, but he will be chiefly 
remembered for the leading part he played in saving Dr. Johnson’s 
house in Gough Square for the public and in safeguarding many 
other public rights in his capacity as chairman of the Commons 
and Footpaths Preservation Society and the Council of the Garden 
Cities Association. To such useful and unostentatious lives this 
country Owes very much, JANUS. 
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THROUGH THE HEADPHONES 


By H. G. DANIELS 


N almost all the big committee rooms of the Palais des Nations 
at Geneva, where the Economic and Social Council has been 
holding its meetings, the acoustic properties are very bad. The 
installation of wireless transmission to the galleries on this occasion 
was therefore greatly welcomed. Each listener was provided with a 
small square metal box, rather like a pocket battery, to which was 
attached a pair of headphones. One dial regulated the volume of 
sound. The other could be revolved to pick up the voice of the 
speaker (one microphone to every two delegates) or that of one or 
other of the four interpreters, who could be seen through the glass 
doors of a row of telephone cabins spouting forth impromptu render- 
ings in the four official tongues, English, French, Spanish and 
Russian. It put an end to the time-wasting practice of successive 
interpretations whereby. a speech of an hour might easily occupy 
three hours. 

“'To save time is to lengthen life.” In Geneva to save time is to 
lengthen debate and encourage ideological bickerings. One of the 
subjects that has been exercising the Economic and Social Council 
is the freedom of the Press, and especially unrestricted reporting. Of 
this freedom the Soviet delegation and most of the satellite States 
are strong partisans, to whom an international gathering is a platform 
for Communist propaganda. Would the propagandists be less 
voluble if the Press were not present? One is often tempted to 
think so, for invective loses its savour when it is served up every 
day and all day. 

The U.S.S.R. does not send second-rate speakers, or even dull 
ones, to represent jt at international gatherings. Its delegates are 
always astute debaters, insistent propagandists and highly proficient 
practitioners of the art of obstruction. They can say “ You’re 
another ” in a hundred different ways, and usually they say it first. 
No one can teach them anything about the rules of debate or the uses 
to which these instruments can be put. They seem to know exactly 
and by instinct when to propose or oppose the setting up of new 
commissions, committees, sub-committees, ad hoc committees, draft- 
ing committees and working parties. If it suits their purpose they 
are always ready to condemn extensions of the Secretariat on grounds 
of economy, or to insist on expanding it and damn the expense. 
When procrastination is the mot d’ordre they have at their fingers’ 
ends all the complicated apparatus of procedure, priority, time-limit 
for speeches, closure and that king of time-wasters the explication 
de vote. Their armoury includes irrelevancy, provocation and the 
art of talking out. 

Resolutions offer a fine field for “ trailing a coat,” and can equally 
be made to serve the cause of propaganda or delay. A resolution, 
by the United Nations rules of debate, can be taken as a whole, 
or it may be challenged and voted upon paragraph by paragraph or 
even sentence by sentence, and every sentence may have its value as 
a new opening. Soviet delegates, supported by their henchmen of 
the other Slav countries, will fight for hours over the wording of 
an amendment to something they know can only incur defeat when 
put as a substantive resolution. And a shudder runs through the 
gathering when, as a compromise, they ask for the dispute to be 
referred to a drafting committee, because that almost inevitably means 
a fresh debate on the whole subject. 


They skate airily along the delicate frontier of interference in the 
domestic legislation of a country with the manifest intention of having 
it both ways, and they are adepts at “ passing the buck.” “ After a 
long discussion the Committee adopted a U.S.S.R. compromise 
resolution in which the Council would report to the General 
Assembly to take into account the opinions expressed during the 
present session of the Council] when debating the matter.” So ran 
the official minutes. The wheel had gone full circle by then, and the 
chairman could only observe in accents of resignation: “ Well, we 
are back again where we were.” 

The personalities are not less arresting than the methods. Out- 
standing is M. Amazasp Arutiunian, a Russian-Armenian (“a 
highlander,” observed Mr, Hector McNeil in an aside) whose sharp 


features, dark skin, quick eyes and a complete absence of gesture 
would distinguish him from Slavs or Mongolians anywhere. Some. 
thing tougher, than two Greeks went to the making of his mental 
outfit. When he holds up his pencil to attract the eye of Dr. Malik, 
the bland but business-like Lebanese chairman, a flutter runs along 
the horseshoe tables ; there is a rustle of papers and a rattle of head- 
phones being adjusted. He draws the microphone towards him, 
There is silence for a moment till the Russian words come pouring 
forth with a cadence of protesting emphasis in every sentence, as is 
the Russian way. The simultaneous translation tells us what he is 
saying. It depends on the subject, but one thing is quite certain: 
his speech will be an attack. On any general subject of restoration 
he can be relied upon to denounce the imperialistic aims of the 
capitalist monopolist Powers (just as Hitler did, and often in the 
same terms) or accuse them of reviving Fascism and Nazism and 
encouraging the rebuilding of the Axis military potential. 


Is it the Economic Commission for Europe? He knows the 
Marshall Plan inside out, and may be relied upon to launch an attack 
upon it as a subtle piece of American perfidy designed to capture 
the European markets behind a smokescreen of disinterested aid, 
Its secret clauses will secure for the United States military and 
strategic bases in Europe, while its economic effects will be vast 
unemployment and ruin for the countries of Europe, which bore 
the brunt of the late struggle while the United States sat back and 
got rich—and would be dominating those countries today if Russia 
had not saved them by winning the war. When the subject is the 
economic organisation of Asia and the Far East it is the European 
Powers who catch it. British, Dutch and French are pilloried for 
the under-development of India, Indonesia, Indo-China, as the pur- 
poseful organisers of backwardness in these lands in order to subject 
the native inhabitants to exploitation for the sake of raw materials 
when every country in Asia ought to have its own heavy industries 
—and (but he did not say it in these words) presumably its own 
degree of independence as a Soviet satellite. Mention of drug contro] 
affords a chance to denounce the colonial Powers for seeking to 
maintain a loop-hole for the traffic in their colonies for the sake of 
the revenue derived from the sale of opium. And so forth on every 
conceivable subject that comes up for discussion. 

M. Arutiunian is a distinguished professor of economics who looks 
like a diplomat of the new type. M. Pavlov, who handles social 
questions, is a diplomat who looks like a professor of the old type. 
His methods are the same, though without the same spell-binding 
gifts. Yet his debating resources are in no way inferior to those of his 
colleagues. An incautious speaker who during a discussion on the 
status of women ventured to refer to “ Soviet wives” caught the 
cold blast of his invective in the neck. “What about coloured 
husbands ? ” retorted M. Pavlov, and he proceeded with the aid of 
newspaper cuttings to prove that in the United States marriages 
between negroes and whites were forbidden and in some States 
punished with imprisonment up to ten years. Unlike American 
women, said M. Pavlov, Soviet women did not advertise in the 
newspapers that they would marry any man for 10,000 dollars. As 
for the Russian women who had married British citizens and had 
joined their husbands in the United Kingdom, they had met with 
slave-like conditions ; they had paid dearly for the misfortune of 
having a British husband, and were seeking to return to the Soviet 
Union in spite of the lies told them that they would be sent to 
Siberia as prisoners. How much superior was the Soviet view 
that the right of a person to choose residence in a foreign country 
fell entirely within the jurisdiction of that person’s Government ! 

Statement or misstatement, accusation or false accusation, all this 
went for the main part unanswered. Delegates from the countries 
thus assailed were obviously unwilling to step on the trailed coat 
and become involved in arguments with opponents who, when theif 
thesis was refuted, calmly restated the original proposition. Mr. 
Hector McNeil hit back at times, when some unusually outrageous 
defamation was launched against the United Kingdom, and showed 
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that he could give as good as he received. At other times, as though 

rhaps more mindful of his brief, he seemed to be trying patiently 
to beat off the attacks of growling bears with an olive branch—in 
his hands no contemptible weapon, though not always suitable to 
the occasion. Mr. Willard Thorp, of the United States delegation, 
steadfastly refused to be drawn ; Soviet interventions, he said, usually 
gave rise to more heat than light, atd he was content to answer the 
more grossly framed charges with cold fact, letting the rest go by 
defauit. 

Compared with the bear-garden of the United Nations the more 
agitated debates of the League now seem as decorous as a drawing- 
room meeting. Why it goes on nobody seems quite able to explain. 
It is done with sufficient skill to get past the most skilful chairman, 
yet with a purpose too easily obvious to deceive the most gullible. 
Nor is it possible to distil from Soviet grievances a sublimated essence 
of Soviet wants, or from negative statements a positive notion of 
Soviet policy. They are too often self-conflicting ; in diplomatic 
slang, “ they do not add up.” The final impression they leave is 
that the Soviet Union is in the United Nations for no other purpose 
than to hamper the best efforts to promote European recovery. No 
doubt it has its own reasons for that. 


SCHOLARS ASSEMBLED 


By D. R. GILLIE 


O read some of the newspaper comments on the joint meeting 
T that has just been held for a week in Oxford by the Roman 
Society, the Hellenic Society and the Classical Association, one would 
suppose that the principal preoccupation of those present was how 
to maintain or extend classical studies in the school and university, 
how to popularise and “ medernise” the form of education which 
so long had a monopoly in Western Europe and which now has often 
to fight for its existence. What was in fact striking about the 
meeting was that these preoccupations took second place. The five 
hundred men and women attending were primarily inspired with the 
pleasure of hearing distinguished scholars describe their discoveries 
—whether of field archaeology or of the study—and attempting in the 
light of the latest knowledge once more to draw a little nearer to 
this or that public man, artist, poet or historian of the past. It 
was this common pleasure that bound the meeting together, and the 
exhilarating vitality of this pleasure which made it impossible to 
believe that the study of classical antiquity is condemned to become 
the obscure business of a few specialists. 

Five centuries ago, in the golden years of the Renaissance, the 
Greek and Roman past had such a glow about it that the slightest 
contact with it seemed to exalt mankind. Men basked in the warmth 
and light of the rediscovered past and tried to communicate it to their 
own age by artificial means, even using the language of the dead for 
their love poetry. Today the attraction of the Greco-Roman world 
is probably no less for those who have access to it, but that access 
is used differently. The effort of scholars is not so much to divinise 
the present by treating it as if it was part of the past, as to humanise 
the past by trying more completely to see it as it must have appeared 
to the men who were living in it ; to trace the thought of our great 
predecessors as it approaches our own, and not to suppose it identical 
with ours ; to understand artistic and literary creation in relation to 
the material circumstances in which it flourished ; to treat the past 
in fact as no less human and no less novel than the future. 

Professor Last was the one speaker to come near suggesting that 
there was a direct lesson for us in classical studies when he argued 
that today the strongest resistance to totalitarianism—defined as the 
entire subordination of the individual to the society of which he is a 
part, so that he possesses no moral value or claims to consideration 
in himself—was to be found in those nations or parts of nations which 
through experience of Roman rule or continual study of the works 
of Greeks and Romans had closest contact with Greco-Roman 
thought. This seductive thesis presents many difficulties, though 
none could deny that contact with freely questioning minds must 
provoke free questioning. What was remarkable, however, was that 
only this one speaker should have felt it necessary to justify classical 
Studies in this way. For all others, and no doubt for Professor Last 
also, the mere experience of increasing intimacy with the ancient 
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world and of the constant enrichment it gives seemed to be assumed 
as an irrefutable justification. 

This is not to say that the atmosphere of the meeting was in any 
way one of specialists in ivory towers. First of all the degree of 
specialisation in any one branch of classical knowledge is now so 
great that classical scholars when they meet are forced to speak not in 
the language of their own speciality but in that of all their colleagues 
if their peculiar contribution is to enter the common stream. Casual 
visitors would have been surprised to find how little technical were 
most of the papers read. Further, as Professor Mynors pointed out 
in his paper on The Farmers’ Tools, one speciality which has 
sprung up almost entirely in the last century, namely archaeology, 
has immensely increased the emphasis on the purely practical aspects 
of life in the past. The interpretation of the vast mass of broken 
fragments dug up requires the imaginative reconstruction of daily 
life in its most domestic details (perhaps one, though only one, 
reason for the increasing importance of women in the archaeological 
field) before it in turn can cast light on all aspects of the vanished 
civilisation which is being examined. But in proportion as 
archaeology fills in the background of daily life of the past, it will, 
Professor Mynors argued, help to reduce one valid reproach'to the 
effects of classical education on those who receive it, namely that 
it has rendered more difficult contacts between them and those with- 
out it, whom they have been inclined in past centuries to treat as 
“base mechanicals.” ‘This is an example of how classical scholarship 
justifies itself best when seeking its own ends. 

The general effect, then, of the meeting in Oxford was to draw 
closer the links with the men of the ancient world and to enrich one’s 
experience with theirs. It was not for nothing that Professor Beazley 
called the opening paper The World of the Etruscan Mirror, for 
in examining what at first sight seemed a rather obscure corner of 
ancient art, namely the Etruscan speciality of pictures engraved on 
the bronze backs of mirrors, he made his hearers enter the society 
of one of the peoples of the ancient world, whose language even can- 
not be understood, but who still communicate with us through the 
pleasure we share with them in the Greek myths which they illus- 
trated so much oftener than their own stories. Professor Walbank, 
by discussing the geographic notions of Polybius, succeeded in paint- 
ing the whole man, this practical-minded Arcadian squire, with his 
scepticism about the science of his age, his fundamentalist reverence 
for Homer, and his private vision of himself as the Odysseus of his 
age. Mr. D. W. Lucas showed us how truly a pioneer in psychology 
and moral thought was Euripides, since the ideas that we find it 
natural to suppose we share with the poet were so novel to him that 
he scarcely fad words for them. Mr. N. G. Hammond made Solon 
and his problems seem contemporary, not by attempting any facile 
comparisons but by describing them in such simple and direct terms 
that his achievement in replacing a régime of clans and guilds by an 
effective State capable of transcending class conflicts became 
luminously clear. Mr. Ronald Syme described a Tacitus forming 
his judgement of Galba and the other participants in the crisis that 
followed the death of Nero by his own observation, from a high place 
in the State, of the narrowly averted disasters of the reign of Nerva 
thirty years later, after the murder of another tyrant, Domitian. 

Mr. Homer Thompson, the director of the American School of 
Athens, not only showed some fine pieces of recently. discovered 
sculpture of the end of the fifth century B.c., including a nereid of 
admirable movement that probably once stood on the corner of the 
roof of the Theseion, but built up an essential part of the back- 
ground of Athens, both as free republic and as university town, by 
his account of his school’s discoveries in the Agora. Mr. J. M. Cook, 
of the British School of Athens, excited his hearers by an account of 
his first reconnaissance of the site of old Ionian Smyrna, which has 
remained unbuilt upon since the Lydians of King Alyattes captured 
and sacked it half a century before the shadow of Cyrus had fallen 
across Asia Minor. Here for the first time scholars will be able to 
study the lives of those Ionians who gave us Homer, philosophy 
and science. Professor Wace proved that sites like Mycenae have 
still secrets to yield, for he has found there a small sculptured group 
not five inches high which is probably the oldest known representa- 
tion of Demeter, Persephone and Triptolemus, dating from about 
1200 B.C, 
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Other speakers threw wide the bounds of space. Dr. Jakobsthal 
showed that the archaic Greece of the Dorians (in the so-called 
‘Dark Ages of geometric pottery from 1100 to 800 B.c.) formed 
part of a cultural area extending as far north as Bohemia. Professor 
Seysig, of the French Institute of Archaeology in Beirut, demon- 
strated how much closer was the resemblance of the civilisation of 
Palmyra to that of the Greco-Italian cities on the Indus (with which 
Palmyrene merchants traded in their own ships from ports in the 
Persian Gulf) than to that of neighbouring Antioch. The latter 
was part of the Mediterranean cultural world dominated directly 
by Greece, while from Palmyra to the Indus and the Oxus extended 
the civilisation sprung from Alexander’s marriage of East and West, 
a civilisation to endure centuries and then apparently disappear. 
Only apparently, however, for eastwards it produced Greco- 
Buddhist art with its profound influence, not only on India, but on 
China, Korea, Japan, while westwards it became a most powerful 
influence in the art of the Byzantine Empire. 

Thus if modern scholarship is bringing us nearer to the individuals 
of past civilisations, it is also expanding our vision of those who 
are to be accounted their heirs. Recent discoveries of a Greco- 
Roman trading station near Pondicherry, a find of Roman coins in 
Indo-China, excavations in Afghanistan, are no doubt only the first 
of a long Series of pointers in this direction. 

The gift of the Oxford meeting to those privileged to attend it 
was an enhanced sense of organic contact with the life, the thought, 
the art of the past, almost as much our own treasure as is our 
personal experience, and containing, even more than our memories 
when we come to dig in them, hidden wealth that a careless mankind 
has mislaid but not always irremediably lost. 


PEACE AND QUIET—IL. 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York. 

SAID in my last week’s article that what I felt the majority of 

Americans wanted, at this particular moment in their evolution, is 
“a littke peace and quiet”—a spell of respite from international 
alarums and domestic political turbulence alike ; a breathing-space in 
which people can get on with their private business unhampered 
either by fears of the future or too much governmental interference 
and nurse-maiding. Rarely, I think, in their history can the great 
heterogeneous mass of the American people have been so unanimous 
in their general attitudes towards the great world issues and 
their own domestic problems. Save for the single issue of civil rights 
for the negroes—whose explosive potentialities are still happily latent 
—there is no domestic problem which seems capable of becoming the 
source of any very violent political controversy. There is one major 
and general discontent which afflicts almost everyone, the high cost 
of living, of which more later. And there are sOme minor dis- 
contents, such as the shortage of housing, the inadequacy of educa- 
tional facilities, and so on. But these affect specific individuals of 
all classes, rather than whole classes or groups, and therefore seem 
unlikely to excite any organised political feeling. 

But as regards his prospects of achieving that interlude of peace 
and quiet I think he so ardently wants, the American has one deep- 
set and abiding fear and one major worry. His fear is of a new 
depression ; his worry is over the possibility of another war. I use 
the distinction between “fear” and “worry” with intent. The 
American is worried over the possibility of another war. But 
he is not afraid of it. Whereas he lives in the most profound and 
mortal terror of a new depression. The depression of the "thirties 
was the nearest thing to economic, political, social and psychological 
disaster America as a nation or the Americans as a people have ever 
known. With the exception of a few aged Southerners no American 
has ever experienced the soul-searing anguish of military defeat, of 
abject surrender to superior armed forces, of occupation by hostile 
troops. No American for a hundred and thirty-four years has ever 
known such things at the hands of foreign enemies. The American 


knows, and can know, nothing of the memories that burn the French- 
man, the Belgian, the Dutchman, the Czech, the Norwegian, the 
Yugoslav, the Ukrainian, the Greek. 


What he can and does 
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remember are the able-bodied men, skilled workers and white- 
collar executives selling apples on street corners for nickels to buy 
food for their children, He remembers when self-respecting families 
who had never taken charity from anyone had to line up at soup 
kitchens or starve ; when big and little business-men went crazy and 
jumped out of their office windows if they were high enough or off 
the nearest bridge or wharf if they weren’t ; when banks all across 
the country went broke and closed their doors and everybody lived 
by taking in everybody else’s washing on credit ; when nobody could 
make any money producing or selling anything because nobody had 
any money to buy anything ; when Franklin D. Roosevelt said, “We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
right, as he presently demonstrated, but no American who lived 
through it ever has forgotten, or ever will, that stomach-churning, 
mind-chilling fear he endured for the five years the depression lasted. 

And that fear is perhaps the main reason why no one in this 
country, in his heart of hearts, really wants to see anything drastic 
done about inflation and the high cost of living that is its uncom- 
fortable corollary. Everyone, theoretically, would like to see the 
cost of living go down, or at least steady itself, but, practically, 
nobody wants anything done which might run the slightest risk of 
upsetting the economic and financial apple-cart, for fear that it might 
bring on the very deflation and depression that everyone dreads so 
deeply. The American reckons that steak, even at $1.50 (7s. 6d.) a 
pound, is better than soup at a charity kitchen. 

The American feeling about the possibility of another war is quite 
different from that with which he regards the menace of a new 
depression. It is, as I have said, a worry rather than a fear. The 
American is reasonably, but not uncalculatingly, confident that 
America can eventually win a war with Russia—it is always, and 
only, of Russia as the enemy that the American thinks nowadays— 
if shooting war should break out within the next few months or 
years. He has by now learned to discount the scare stories so pre- 
valent a year or so ago—of Russian atomic super-rockets making 
Hiroshimas of New York, Washington, Detroit, Chicago and San 
Francisco in a night; of hordes of Russian parachutists hurtling 
across the North Pole to invade Canada ; of Communist saboteurs 
knocking out all of America’s key industries on a bright Monday 
morning with atomic bombs brought ashore in suitcases. Ha 
knows that a war with Russia would be a long war and a tough one. 
But that is not what bothers him. What really gets him down, in 
his present mood, is the knowledge, gained by most recent experi- 
ence, that modern war, total war, means total disruption of all 
peaceful pursuits and activities. In means conscription, and ration- 
ing, and shortages; it means the break-up of families, the utter 
disorganisation of private life, Government control and regulation 
of everything down to the length of the socks he wears and the 
number of pockets he can have in a suit. And he loathes the whole 
idea of it with a deep and deadly loathing. It is the discomfort and 
the disturbance of war, rather than the suffering and the horror of it, 
that appal him. 

If, at any time in the near future, America has to go to war, it 
will be in the mood of: “ Oh, for God’s sake let’s get on with it and 
get it over if we have to. Then maybe we can have some peace.” 
For the American, seeing Russia as the only possible disturber of the 
peace which in the next twenty-five years is likely to be strong 
enough to challenge America, argues—over-simply, perhaps, but 
none the less logically—that if only Russia could be well and pro- 
perly licked, once and for all, we might really have some “ peace 
in our time” at last. There is, however, much less talk now than 
there was a few months ago of a “ preventive” war with Russia. 
The American has come to see the good sense of avoiding war as 
long as possible in the hope that somehow, some way, the Russians 
can be convinced that aggression does not pay, and change their 
policy accordingly. All the same, the American—or all but a small 
fraction of him—is not today prepared to make a single concession, 
either of American principle or of American interest, to buy a few 
more months or years of peace from the Russians. There will be 
no Munichs in the present diplomatic struggle if the vast majority 
of the American people have their say in it. Almost all of them 
today would echo Patrick Henry—with the appropriate inflationary 
paraphrasing: “ Billions for defence, but not one cent for tribute |!” 
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All the public-opinion polls agree that with the exception of a very 
small minority—varying between 6 and 8 per cent. of the total— 
the American people are solidly united in sypport of the present 
foreign policy of firmness towards Russia and resistance to further 
expansion of Russian (and Communist) power by every means avail- 
able, even at the risk of war. Indeed, as reflected in the polls, most 
Americans seem to be worried, not over whether their Government’s 
policy towards Russia is too firm, but whether it is firm enough. 
Barring two possible catastrophes, the onset of a new depression or 
the outbreak of another world‘war, this mood of seeking a period of 
tranquillity and stability, rather than excitement and adventures, 
seems to me likely to persist in the American people for some time 
tocome. Politically it expresses itself in a general tendency towards 
conservatism, and is, therefore, likely to favour the Republican as 
against the Democratic Party at the forthcoming Presidential and 
Congressional elections. What people want is an Administration and 
Congress in Washington that will conduct the nation’s affairs quietly 
and efficiently, with a minimum of political controversy and a 
maximum of common-sense ; that will mind its public business and 
let the public mind its private business ; that will build up America’s 
defences and America’s armed strength ; that will engage in no rash 
diplomatic ventures abroad, but will hold the line firmly against the 
Russians and against Communism everywhere. 

All this spells, to me, a Republican victory in November. I doubt 
very much whether the failure of the Republican-controlled Congress 
to do anything of consequence about Mr. Truman’s anti-inflation 
programme will operate to the disfavour of the Republican Party at 
the elections. Except in the eyes of Mr. Truman’s most rabid sup- 
porters—if he has any—the very “do-nothingness” of the Repub- 
licans in the special session of Congress is likely to stand to their 
eventual credit at the polls. Nobody wants any monkeying with 
the economic machinery—at least as long as it is running as smoothly 
(if expensively) as it is at the moment. “ America is doing all right. 
Let’s leave well enough alone.” That is the American attitude 
today. Any sensible prophet, however, keeps his fingers crossed 
when he talks of tomorrow. 


AMSTERDAM 1948 
By the Right Rev, STEPHEN NEILL* 


“JF only William were here.” We are saying it all the time. I 

wonder whether any man has ever been missed so long and so 
acutely by so many people as William Temple. If only he were here, 
he would be taking his place next Sunday as the first President of the 
World Council of Churches at its first great international assembly. 
His massive understanding of the Christian faith in all its applica- 
tions, personal, social and international, had made him, to innumer- 
able people outside the Anglican Communion, the great Christian 
of our times. He had thrown himself heart and soul into the 
oecumenical movement. It was his hand that drafted the invitation 
to the Churches to become members of the World Council. His 
wise guidance had been felt at every stage of its growth. And now 
that the vision is beginning to become a reality, he is not there to see 
the fulfilment. 

But the oecumenical movement is not the work of one man or one 
mind. It has developed from many pressures within the Churches 
themselves. It is obvious that if there is a world-wide Christian 
Church, it must find some means of self-expression such as at present 
it does not possess. The strongest pressures towards unity and 
co-operation have come from the mission-field. The modern period 
of development started with the great Missionary Conference held 
at Edinburgh in 1910. The Assembly of the World Council, begin- 
ning at Amsterdam on August 22nd, is the eighth in the great series 
of Christian Conferences, of which Edinburgh was the first. Many 
movements—“ Faith and Order,” “ Life and Work,” the International 
Missionary Council—have converged in this new venture. But there 
is one great difference. Previous conferences have been the work of 
interested groups and individuals. The World Council is a Council 
of Churches; every delegate at Amsterdam will be the officially 
chosen and fully accredited representative of his Church. 





*Bishop Neill is Assistant Bishop of Canterbury, and a member of the 
headquarters staff of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. 
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It has to be recognised that the World Council meets under grave 
limitations. A movement which has failed to meet with the approval 
of either Rome or Moscow. can be called oecumenical only in a pro- 
visional and imperfect sense. The Pope has recently re-emphasised 
the absolute prohibition on the participation of Roman Catholics with 
other Christians in any specifically Christian enterprise. The Moscow 
Patriarchate has denounced the World Council and has refused to 
send representatives. But this, though true, is not the whole truth. 
There are indications that Rome itself is watching the progress of 
the oecumenical movement with close and not altogether unsym- 
pathetic interest. The relations of the World Council with Russia 
are much more intimate than could be understood by an observer 
who noticed nothing but the absence from Amsterdam of official 
representatives. 

With these two great and regrettable gaps, the Assembly will be 
drawn from the world-wide Church, as it exists in almost every 
country in the world. There will be Anglicans and Old Catholics, 
Orthodox and Lesser Eastern Churches, Protestants and Evangelicals, 
even Quakers and observers from the Salvation Army. Members: of 
older and younger Churches wil] meet on terms of perfect equality. 
Japanese and Chinese, Germans and Danes, Dutch and Indonesians, 
Christians from India and from Pakistan, the Jewish convert and the 
Arab convert will make it plain that the unity in Christ is too strong 
to be shaken by the worst of political complications. Never before in 
history has there been a world-wide Church. This Assembly will 
be by far the most representative gathering of Christians since the 
Church was founded. 

And having got there, what will they all do? Optimism might 
hope that they will settle all problems in heaven and earth. The 
pessimist might well say that it is impossible that they should do 
anything but talk. The truth lies between the two extremes. There 
are many things that the Assembly cannot do and should not attempt. 
There are others, which if it does not do, it may rightly be con- 
demned as futile. 

There is, first, the Christian education of those who come to the 
Assembly. No one can pass through the experience of such a 
fellowship and remain just what he was. In the past, it has been 
noticed at international Christian conferences that even outstanding 
leaders of the Church have undergone something that can be 
described only as a second conversion. Lesser men have come away 
almost overwhelmed by a new sense of the splendour of the working 
of God through the Church. All the Churches, including the Roman 
Catholic, suffer from their isolation. The English theologian abroad 
is troubled by the unawareness, in almost all Continental theological 
circles, even of the existence of any English theology. Returning to 
England, he is troubled by the ignorance prevailing here of the great 
theological movements in Germany and Sweden and elsewhere. To 
bring theologians and thinkers together, to let them talk and explain 
themselves to one another, is in itself a real contribution to the 
development of a common understanding of the common faith. 


There are practical problems urgently needing attention. Refugees 
and displaced persons are still an open sore on the face of Europe. 
Their political future is a matter for Governments. In the mean- 
time, their spiritual care and the battle against personal and moral 
deterioration is a concern of the Churches, far too heavy to be under- 
taken by one Church or one group of Churches without the help of 
all the rest. The missionary task of the Church, again, is becoming 
far too widespread and too complex to be left entirely in the hands 
of unrelated Churches and voluntary organisations. The times 
demand a world-strategy and more wisely planned mobilisation of 
the resources of all the Churches to meet demands greater than all 
of them together can fully deal with. 

These are aspects and details. There is one more central purpose. 
The Assembly will not have failed if it has helped those who attend 
it and those whom they represent to understand a little more clearly 
what the Churches are and what in the providence of God they could 
be. The children of light are not wise in their generation. The 
Churches are weak and divided. Even so, they are by far the 
strongest power at work in the world today for righteousness, truth 
and the emancipation of man. It is perhaps unlikely that the 
Assembly will put out any declarations so startling as to shake the 
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world. It may yet be that future historians, looking back, will recog- 
nise in it a significant turning-point in that mysterious process by 
which the Christian Church is transforming itself from an obscure 
reforming sect of Judaism into the spiritual home of al) mankind. 


UNSETTLED CYPRUS 


By CHARLES G. CURRAN 


ORD WINSTER’S statement, made last week to the Consulta- 
tive Assembly in Cyprus, marks the failure of the attempt to 
restore constitutional government to the island. Indeed, so long as 
union with Greece was refused it was difficult to see any other out- 
come. There is a singular absence in the statement of any attempt 
to provide a reasoned justification for British policy. It says that 
the British Government, “ having given ample proof of their sincere 
desire to give Cyprus a constitution enabling the island to advance 
along the road of political development, must now leave the matter 
as it stands.” It goes on to say that “the constitutional issue has 
been to some extent obscured by manifestations in favour of Enosis 
or self-government.” ‘The final blow to Cypriot Greek hopes is 
contained in the following sentences. “No change in the sovereignty 
of the island is intended.” That is “a question on which His 
Majesty’s Government have decided their policy.” These two sen- 
tences explain the present state of Cypriot politics—but not that of 
British policy. 

Mr. Creech Jones made his original statement on the making of 
a constitution for Cyprus in October, 1946. At that time Cyprus 
had been without representative government, above the municipal 
level, since the old constitution had been withdrawn after the pro- 
Greek disturbances of 1931. The Colonial Secretary made four 
points: first, that union with Greece was not contemplated ; second, 
that a scheme for a central legislature was to be drawn up by a 
Consultative Assembly to be called together by the Governor from 
representative bodies in the island ; third, that a ten-year develop- 
ment plan would be put into operation ; and last, that the election 
of an Archbishop would be allowed. It has now become obvious 
that the constitutional proposal has failed, since, for the Greek 
majority, without whose assent no scheme will be workable, the 
issue of union with Greece, referred to in the first point, and the 
constitutional issue, referred to in the second, are identical. It is 
also obvious that the implied promise in the third point has been 
no more effective in producing political peace than any earlier 
example of a bread-and-circus policy, and that the concession to 
the religious element contained in the fourth point has only served 
to free the most effective medium of Enosis propaganda. 

The activities of the Cypriot Church,‘and its relations with the 
political parties, explain the course of the negotiations. The Church 
itself has always wanted union with Greece, though ecclesiastically 
it is independent of the Orthodox Church of the mainland. In 
1946 it was without an Archbishop, and its political activities had 
been severely restricted since the disturbances of 1931. When 
the old Archbishop died the British authorities had refused to 
allow the election of a successor, and the functions of leader 
of the Church were exercised by Bishop Leontios of Paphos, a 
powerful and vigorous character whom the Administration always 
found troublesome. In the summer of 1947 he was elected 
Archbishop, and immediately came out against Greek participation 
in the proposed Assembly. Now there had never been any doubt 
about either the position of the Church or of the Right. The 
election of Leontios had been important because he had unusual 
influence with the main Left-wing organisation in Cyprus, AKEL, 
led by Ploutis Servas, Communist mayor of Limassol. (Five of 
the six towns on the island have mayors who are either Communists 
or near-Communists.) When Archbishop Leontios denounced the 
Consultative Assembly his influence with the Left made it certain 
that all the Greek political parties of the island would refuse to 
co-operate. Since four-fifths of the population is Greek, this would 
have made the Assembly’s work impossible. But almost at once 
the situation was changed by the death of Leontios. The new 
Archbishop, elected in November, was an old man who had been 
exiled by the British, and who, somewhat naturally, didn’t like them. 
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But he didn’t like Communists either, and so AKEL, who had 
opposed his election, decided to disregard the Church ban on the 
Assembly. The solid Greek front was broken. 

When the Assembly met, the eight Greek members (five of them 
AKEL) submitted a memorial asking for complete internal autonomy 
This submission was rejected by the British Government in January, 
and London’s counter-proposals were in turn rejected by AKEL 
when they arrived in May. AKEL then refused to take any further 
part in the negotiations, and the Assembly was perforce dissolved 
AKEL’s change of front can be explained on grounds of internal 
prestige. The Left had suffered a defeat in the Archiepiscopal 
election, and the Colonial Office reply arrived at the moment when 
a five-months’ strike, organised by AKEL, was just collapsing. The 
easiest way for AKEL to regain some of its lost prestige was to 
reject the new proposals, which, in any case, did not meet the 
demands they had originally put forward. The position now is that 
the Greek community is solidly pro-Enosis and that the offer of 
a constitution is in cold storage, though not withdrawn. Lord 
Winster asserts that the reason for the failure of the negotiations 
is “the irresponsible nature of the opposition which has led to a 
temporary breakdown.” He has further condemned Cypriot poli- 
ticians for pursuing “petty intrigues and policies which take no 
account of the realities of the situation.” These statements are of 
a piece with his reference to the Enosis movement as one which 
merely “obscures” the constitutional issue. They discount the 
one aspect of Cypriot politics which cannot be ignored. For the 
Cypriot Greek, Enosis is emphatically not a policy which takes no 
account of the realities of the situation. The desire for Enosis is 
one of the realities of the situation. 

So far as the Church and the Right are concerned, this attitude 
has been consistently maintained. But the attitude of AKEL is no 
less consistent when seen from a Cypriot point of view. AKEL’s 
only apparent lapse in consistency has been to take part in the 
constitutional discussions from the death of Archbishop Leontios 
until their rejection of the final British proposals. But the explana- 
tion of their conduct in this period is not that they ever wanted 
representative government under the British, but that they did not 
want to seek union under a Greek Right-wing government whose 
stability becomes more assured every day. AKEL’s best policy 
in the circumstances was to seek local autonomy and wait for 4 
Left-wing régime in Greece before demanding union. This inter- 
pretation of Cypriot Left-wing policy fits in with AKEL’s support 
of Enosis in 1944 and 1945, when a Communist post-war govern- 
ment appeared possible in Greece. Even though it may seem to be 
merely playing politics, there is no doubt that the Cypriot Left has 
never lost sight of the ultimate objective of union with Greece. 

There is no hint of these considerations in Lord Winster’s 
statement, and the whole idea of Enosis is treated as the final cake 
which would make the little boy sick. But the aspect of British 
policy which is most open to criticism is the failure to give any 
reason for opposing union with Greece. Nowhere does Lord Winster 
say anything to show what the considerations were which made the 
British Government take this line. There may be good reasons. 
Cyprus may be needed as a strategic base. The risk of displeasing 
Turkey by handing over the Cypriot Turks to Greece may be in 
mind. It may be that the Government feels it has already given 
away enough British territory. It may be that Lord Winster’s 
personal views have decided the matter. However good the reasons 
behind British policy may be, nobody knows what they are. All 
that is certain is that the Greek Government has decided not to 
press its claims, and that for some reason not yet apparent. 

Lord Winster is right. The issue is indeed obscure. While it 
remains so, we can scarcely expect the Cypriots to understand, ket 
alone accept, the British attitude as final. Nobody could accuse 
the Cypriots of being unintelligent. If good reasons of solid and 
permanent British self-interest could be adduced in support of 
British policy, Cypriots would be much more likely to accept them 
than they are to submit to the present disciplinarian “No.” They 
might even agree to co-operate. But nobody will abandon any 
policy without being convinced of its futility, and there is no reason 
why the Cypriots should be the first to do so. 
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BRITAIN ALSO RAN 


By HAROLD M. ABRAHAMS 


HE 1948 Olympic Games ended last Saturday, and on all hands 

they have been acknowledged as an unqualified success. I 
myself have been present at four previous Olympics, and for the 
first time I felt that the atmosphere of those competing and, above all, 
of those watching, was everything that could have been desired. 
Lest I should be thought biased, since after all it was mainly British 
gectators who were watching, let me say at once that in con- 
yersations with many visitors from various lands I found all full 
of praise for the organisation and the spirit. Take one incident 
alone—the 400 metres men’s relay. On that final Saturday of the 
track and field athletics, when Great Britain was still without an 
Olympic champion, suddenly, after our sprinters had finished half 
a dozen yards behind the United States, it was announced that 
Great Britain had been awarded the victory and that the U.S.A, 
had been disqualified. 

It was plain from the limited applause which our team received 
as they mounted the victory rostrum, and the warm valedictory 
handclapping that accompanied the disconsolate American quartet 
as they left the ground, that not one per cent. of that vast crowd 
liked the victory which had been thrust upon us. And I feel sure 
that when, three days later, it was announced that after seeing the 
film the Olympic jury had reversed the decision of the judges, 
everyone heaved a sigh of relief that justice had been done and 
that we had gained no Olympic honours by a technical fault. 


Throughout the eight days of track and field events at Wembley 
Stadium huge crowds showed by their unstinted and almost im- 
partial applause that they could appreciate performances irrespective 
of nationality. Brilliant Mrs. Blankers Koen of the Netherlands might 
rob British athletes of three victories which they would otherwise 
have‘achieved ; our own Mrs. Dorothy Tyler might lose the women’s 
high jump, the last event of the meeting, by a rule which few 
understood, but I always seemed to detect coupled with the dis- 
appointment that wonderful quality of British fairness, and I feel 
humbly proud that as the host country we played our part to 
perfection. Furthermore, the applause accorded to those who so 
very nearly succeeded was admirable. As one of the few who 
publicly stated that I regretted the decision to hold the Games in 
London—I feared we could hardly be expected to overcome the 
many difficulties of organisation in so short a time as that available— 
I respectfully pay my small tribute to those who worked so hard 
and achieved so much. The Games were an unqualified success 

Before I pass to the track and field events which are my particular 
hobby, let me summarise the results. Sixty nations sent about 6,000 
athletes to compete in the 117 events which comprised the pro- 
gramme in seventeen different sports. Twenty-three countries 
return with one or more Olympic victors. Thus the one fact that 
stands out clearly above all others is that more than half the 
countries who honoured us with a visit return from the point of view 
of victories empty-handed, and I myself look forward to the day 
when fewer and fewer of the competing countries return without 
a crown. 

What of the thirty-three track and field events for men and women 
which occupied the attention of perhaps half a million spectators 
during the eight days at the Stadium ? First, the standard generally 
was higher than I expected, though in some events, all of them 
field events, the successful performances were rather lower than I 
had anticipated. Next, it is most interesting to see new countries 
coming into the picture. Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Jamaica 
and the Netherlands gained victories in track and field for the 
first time. In the sprints Panama recorded its first place-winner in 
Lloyd La Beach, who finished third in the too and 200 metres. 
The Netherlands in W. Slijkhuis had third place, again for the 
first time, in the 1,500 and 5,000 metres. * Czechoslovakia had a 
brilliant winner in the 10,000 metres, Emile Zatopek, with an 
incredible style both as regards actual running and tactics. He 
failed to achieve a double victory when Gaston Reiff of Belgium 
beat him by a narrow margin in the 5,000 metres. Australia won 
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the high jump for the first time. 
hammer. 

The United States gained her usual crop of victories, twelve in all. 
Again she had all her representatives in the finals of the 100, 200 
and 400 metres. Again she won both relays—though but for mis- 
fortune in the 1,600 metres relay Jamaica might have wrested this 
title from her. She maintained her unbroken run of victories in 
the pole vault, though Kataja of Finland was at one time within 
an ace of winning. She was placed first, second and third in the 
weight (all beating the previous Olympic record), and- the 
youngest member of her team, seventeen-year-old Mathias, achieved 
a brilliant victory in the decathlon, which very nearly rivalled in 
duration a six-day cycle event, and went on almost incessantly for 
twelve hours, concluding not far short of 11 p.m. at night. She 
was placed first, second and third in the 110 metres hurdles, without 
her best performer at the distance, Harrison Dillard, who had the 
audacity to compete in and win the 100 metres sprint. The achieve- 
ments of Sweden, with five champions and twenty-three athletes 
placed in the first six, and the almost total eclipse of Finland—one 
modest victory in the javelin and only one other athlete in the 
first three—call for some explanation. Is it that Sweden was neutral 
in the world conflict and that Finland suffered acutely in the war ? 
Has the food situation in these countries anything to do with the 
result ? Well it is, of course, anyone’s guess, but the fact remains 
that Finland, who in the last four or five Games has dominated 
the distance events, failed in placing any athlete at all in any event 
except the steeplechase, where a Finn finished fifth. She had no 
one in the 5,000 or 10,000 metres, no one in the Marathon. 

What of Great Britain? No one who has closely followed world 
athletics could have failed to recognise the prospective standard of 
world performances, and I am not anxious to belittle the achieve- 
ments of other nations or make excuses for our own athletes. Though 
we achieved no victory, there is a great deal from which we can 
and should take reasonable satisfaction. In the roo metres for the 
first time ever we had two finalists. In the 800 metres H. J. Parlett 
reached the final, having run in his semi-final in I min. 50.9 sec. 
If we look at previous times in the Games, we find that in 1932 
only, when T. Hampson of Great Britain won in the world-record 
time of 1 min. 49.8 sec., has Parlett’s time been beaten. Nothing 
is here for tears. 

Again in the 1,500 metres G. W. Nankerville, who ran sixth, 
accomplished a time which has only been bettered by one English- 
man and five other athletes in the whole history of the Games 
(excluding the 1948 times). Our runners in the distance races (except 
the Marathon) and the steeplechase were frankly out-classed, as they 
were in the vast majority of the field events. But in the two walking 
races we might so easily have done better (though we had two 
athletes placed in the first six in each). As for the Marathon, for 
the third time in succession Great Britain finished second. T. 
Richards was only sixteen seconds behind the winner, Cabrera from 
Argentina. Sixteen seconds in 2 hr. 34 min. 51.6 sec. represents 
a difference of only 0.17 per cent. 

As for Great Britain’s women competitors, I think they did 
magnificently. Miss D. G. Manley, Miss A. D. Williamson and 
Miss M. Gardner were second in the 100, 200 and 80 metres hurdles 
respectively, the winner in each case being the outstanding “ star ” 
of the Games, Mrs. Blankers Koen. All assuredly are young enough 
to compete again at Helsinki four years hence. As for the high jump, 
I can hardly remember any event which stirred my emotions more. 
At Berlin in 1936 Miss Dorothy Odam jumped the same height as 
the winner from Hungary, 5 ft. 3 in. She gained second place 
because of the rule then in force for deciding ties. Two days later 
the rule was altered, and had the new rule been in force at Berlin 
Miss Odam would have been an Olympic victor. Time passes. Miss 
Odam becomes Mrs, Tyler and the mother of two children. She 
returns to high jumping. Again she clears the same height as the 
victor, 5 ft. 6 in. Again she loses by reason of the rule which 
decides ties—an Olympic record-holder yet not a victor. But the 
moral is plain. There is so very little difference nowadays between 
even the first six at the Olympics that we can legitimately be proud 


of our “also rans.” 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HAVE the deepest respect for classical scholars ; they maintain 

the standards of industry, accuracy and taste; by their ardent 
researches they keep alive the continuity of intellectual tradition 
and remind us constantly that it is a tremendous European privilege 
to be the inheritors of Greece and Rome. I like to feel that there 
are men immured at Oxford and Cambridge who are still profoundly 
concerned with the digamma and who can still evolve original 
theories about the sources of the Homeric epics. I like to remember 
that in this high upper atmosphere of pure scholarship there exists 
no nationalism and no frontiers, and that these human letters are 
a bond between the European nations more ancient and more precious 
than anything which can be offered by the giants of the East and 
West. I regret none the less that these admirable scholars (so dis- 
interested in their purposes, so exacting in their methods) should be 
80 oppressed by the consciousness that they represent but a tiny 
minority that they have become quite cowardly regarding their 
convictions. Did one not know the utter purity of their minds, the 
profound probity of their whole training, one might suspect them 
even of not telling the truth. It is, for instance, difficult to believe 
that all those young men and all those old men who ten days ago 
gathered at Oxford for the joint meeting of the Greek and Roman 
Classical Societies really accepted the truth of all that was said to 
them. The appalling fallacy in which classical scholars, with their 
new-found sense of inferiority, are apt to indulge, is the contention 
that in some manner a knowledge of Greek and Latin is of practical 
utility in the modern world. Being terrified of being thought irre- 
levant, these noble men try, with pathetic obscurantism, to find a 
relevance in their studies which does not, and surely ought not to, 
exist. How infinitely preferable would it be if they were to pro- 
claim: “ We are the great irrelevant. We have nothing whatsoever 
to do with this ugly modern, world.” 


* + * * 


Reading the report of their deliberations, I detect the incessant 
strain and tension created by this suspicion that they have no appli- 
cability to modern life. Thus Mr. Axel Boethius read a paper to 
suggest that if we really wish to understand the problems of town 
planning, we should study the principles of Greek and Roman city 
architecture. Similarly, Mr. Hawkes and Mr. Stevens argued that 
local excavations were today of greater importance than pure archaeo- 
logy and that there were many practical lessons to be derived from 
such diggings regarding the density of populations, the relation of 
available food supply to the extent of settlements, and the exploitation 
of civilians for the upkeep of armies. It may be, of course, that I am 
doing an injustice to Mr. Boethius, Mr. Hawkes and Mr, Stevens, 
since I did not myself hear their addresses and have had to rely only 
upon a summary report which may well distort the proportions of 
what they said. But it is not to be denied that classical scholars, 
feeling that their functions are being disputed, seek unduly to 
contend that their branch of learning is of some practical utility to 
the architects, plumbers, sewer experts and Ministry of Food officials 
of today. It may well be that we have much to learn regarding the 
alignment of streets and miarket-places, regarding the drainage 
systems and the hypocausts of ancient times. But it is not necessary 
in order to learn these facts to know one word of Latin or Greek. 
Any accurate handbook, any good translation, can provide all the 
information required with precision and speed. Once these scholars 
start pretending that their studies are of practical utility they enter 
a false path, which may lead them in the end to forget that the 
point about pure culture is that it possesses no practical utility at all. 


. * * * 


Professor Last, for instance, in speaking about “ Romanization,” 
had much that was useful to say about Roman humanitas, and the 
extent to which the Roman ideal of law and order did succeed in 
imposing the habit of peacefulness. Nobody who considers the loss 
occasioned to those tribes who stood outside the Roman limes 


(whether Teutonic or Scythian) can question the valuable and 


durable effects of Roman conquest. The hope of mankind, he con- 
tended, lay in the principle that men were more important than 
States. This principle had been handed down to us through the 
Romans from the Greeks. I should not question the excellence of 
this principle, yet I wonder whether it is quite true to say that any 
such doctrine is Greek in origin. We always like to repeat that the 
three great stages in human evolution were the Greek discovery of 
the importance of the individual, the Roman discovery of the im- 
portance of law and contract, and the Christian doctrine of humility 
and gentleness. But is it really true that the Greeks believed in 
the importance of the individual? Is it really true that what we 
call “ social democracy ” was first evolved by the Greek thinkers 
of the fifth century? And even if such assertions were in fact 
founded upon truth, then is it really necessary to know Latin or 
Greek in order to understand them ?_ In fact, I doubt whether any 
young man or woman reading the Republic or the Laws would 
derive the impression that the ideal Platonic State was in any way 
similar to our conceptions of social democracy. Never have the 
principles of a totalitarian system been so precisely expounded. The 
selection, segregation and training of Plato’s “ Guardians ” were as 
deliberate as anything devised for the Nazi or Communist academies 
for the élite. The individual, from womb to grave, was allowed no 
liberty whatsoever ; the State was to prescribe for him the books he 
read, the food he ate, the music and plays he listened to, the games 
in which he indulged. Nobody should be allowed “ to spend his day 
just as he pleases ” ; every hour of that day should be compulsorily 


* regulated. No—lI do not think that either the Republic or the Laws 


is a book which young people should be allowed to read. 


* + . * 


I wish, therefore, that our scholars would abandon this strained 
theory that the study of the classics can be of any practical utility 
in modern life. The theory even that the Greek City States were 
forced to unite when faced by a barbarian menace is not a theory 
which can be pushed very far; such analogies as exist are dis- 
couraging analogies. Surely the wiser argument would be that the 
study of Greek and Latin has no practical purpose whatsoever. 
Certainly they train the mind in habits of precision, but so also 
do the more relevant studies of mathematics, chemistry or the 
German and Russian languages. Certainly they provide many 
valuable ideas, but these ideas can be obtained equally well from 
good translations. The charm of the Greek and Latin languages is 
that they offer us a lovely irrelevance ; that they provide an escape 
from the material values of the modern world. It is of no practical 
use whatsoever to be able to appreciate the amazing variation of 
stresses which Virgil can introduce into the hexameter, the vigour 
of the Homeric line, or the beauty of the little songs which Aristo- 
phanes will suddenly insert. Such things provide but little infor- 
mation regarding town-planning or municipal sewage systems. But 
they do provide pleasure and interest ; afid they do extend the areas 
of appreciation and raise the standard of taste. In our age of 
quantitative values, it is surely valuable that there should be some 
people at least who devote their lives to studies which have no 
practical utility whatever, but which do remind us that quality of 
expression (whether in art, thought or language) is an aim in itself. 

* * * * 


In The Times newspaper last week there was a letter, signed by 
many representative people, announcing the establishment of a 
Crafts Centre for the maintenance of British craftsmanship. The 
scheme has the approval of the Board of Trade and of Sir Stafford 
Cripps. The purpose of this scheme is to maintain the qualitative 
standards of British production against the flood of quantitative 
manufacture. I am not for one moment suggesting that the Classical 
Associations are not deeply concerned with maintaining the quality 
of British scholarship ; all I am suggesting is that it is time they 
abandoned the attempt to prove that such studies have a practical 
application. The whole glory of classical studies is that they have 
no utilitarian purpose ; they maintain the level of the mind. 
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THE CINEMA 


«London Belongs to Me.” (Leicester Square.}——“ Berlin Express.” 

(London Pavilion.}——* The Kiss of Death.” (New Gallery.) 
London Belongs to Me, adapted from Mr. Nurman Collins’s book 
of the same name, is concerned with the lives and hard times of the 
tenants Of a South London boarding-house. As must always be 
the case in a film of this kind which roves from floor to floor and 
changes from mood to mood, we must depend for our pleasure more 
on the actors than on the story, the central thread of which is apt 
to become lost in a cat’s-cradle of side issues. Fortunately in 
this instance there are, on every floor of 10 Dulcimer Street, a 
number of performers into whose very bones the art of acting is 
stuffed like marrow and who have not reached stardom because they 
are beautiful, kissable or able to croon. 


To Mr. Richard Attenborough goes the first bouquet for his 
outstanding portrayal of a weak but ordinary young garage hand, 
gay, vain and as thoughtless as a linnet, whose efforts to impress 
his girl friend lead him into the dock on a charge of murder. 
Mr. Attenborough mixes the ingredients of modern youth, instability, 
kind-heartedness, carelessness for the future and complete mental 
woolliness with an adroit and shining spoon, and his performance 
can be recommended as being one of the finest we have seen for 
along time. Close on his heels comes Mr. Alastair Sim, whose 
bogus medium is a thing of irresistible unctuousness, well matched 
by the arid gentility of his dupe, Miss Joyce Carey, whose face 
at times could launch a thousand DUKWS and at other times 
a fleet of swans. Miss Fay Compton has an ungracious part, but 
does well with it, Mr. Wylie Watson is endearingly commonplace 
and Miss Ivy St. Helier, who keeps “ uncertain hours,” keeps them 
with heartbreaking gaiety. The film itself lacks cohesion, and jumps 
too swiftly from comedy to tragedy, but Mr. Sydney Gilliat has 
wisely gathered together a cast powerful enough to bridge the gaps 
and dazzling enough to hide the patches. . 


* * x * 


Hollywood, it seems, is taking a depressingly realistic view of the 
United Nations. Although England, the United States, France and 
Russia, as accounted for by Messrs. Robert Coote, Robert Ryan, 
Charles Korvin and Roman Toporow, gang up together in the Berlin 
Express to rescue a democratic German professor, Mr. Paul Lukas, 
from the Nazi underground, one is left with the idea that, but for 
the beaux yeux of Miss Merle Oberon, they would have much 
preferred a policy of isolation. This film has a message—i.e., that 
unless We All Work Together for Good it will be a Bad Thing— 
but although this novel idea is undeniably true, nobody seems a bit 
hopeful about it, not even Miss Oberon, who lectures the boys 
when they are not being shot at with great intensity and a French 
accent. Miss Oberon is, alas, like the state of international affairs, 
Not Good. The film is well directed though by Mr. Jacques 
Tourneur, and at moments it is very exciting. Nevertheless, thrills 
do not blend well with Messages, and though I am all for studying 
the German problem and mulling over the Occupation Forces’ 
national characteristics, Mr. Tourneur cannot expect me to go 
Straight from there to swim round the bottom of a beer vat or 
struggle, wounded, in a clown’s costume over the devastated wastes 
of Frankfurt. I am not sufficiently adaptable. 


* * * * 


In Mr. Henry Hathaway’s latest film, The Kiss of Death, the 
atmosphere of suspense is, at times, so appalling it is nigh un- 
endurable. In its bare outline the story is an unappealing one, 
sentimentalising as it does over a thief who robs to buy his little 
children Christmas presents, but its presentation is so horribly 
credible, and made more so by being photographed in the actual 
Streets, bars and lodging-houses of New York, that the story becomes 
absorbed in the atmosphere which is plainly fearful. This is one of 
the best, if best means totally frightening, thrillers I have ever 
seen, and those long heavy moments I waited with Mr. Victor 
Mature to be murdered by Mr. Richard Widmark—surely the most 
perfectly repulsive sadist alive—have taken years off my life. Both 
these men and their director deserve the highest praise for infusing 
the audience with a feeling of genuine terror. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


MUSIC 


IN the collected musical writings of Paul Dukas I came the other day 
upon what must be one of the earliest direct attacks upon the concerto 
form as an outworn vehicle of showmanship and “ personality.” It 
was dated 1895 and already contained the whole by-now-familiar 
anti-personal case. Dukas lumps together the concerto and the opera 
(including Verdi’s last works, but not, of course, Wagnerian music- 
drama) as such suspect genres that, he insinuates, no modern com- 
poser of worth would consider employing them. In fact, as far as 
the concerto is concerned, the years from 1890 to 1920 were singularly 
barren. The orchestra, Wagner’s orchestra, was the fashionable 
medium, and the only composers who contributed concertos of value 
during those years were significantly men who were, geozraphically 
and figuratively, on the edge of the European musical map—Elgar in 
England and Sibelius in Finland (and some people consider Sibelius’s 
violin concerto as “ Tchaikovsky’s best work”). Rachmaninov and 
Medtner belong to an older tradition, both being first and foremost 
performers writing works for themselves. Even composers like 
Ravel and R. Strauss, who wrote concertos later in life, when the 
genre came into favour again, left it severely alone during this period. 

Of three concertos played at the Proms last week one (Delius’s, 
for the piano) belongs to this lean season and two (Walton’s for the 
violin and Stravinsky’s for two pianos) to the reaction against the 
boycott, which started in the 1920s. Not even Delius’s greatest 
admirers have a good word for his piano concerto, an ill-shaped and 
badly-written work which has not even that effectiveness which in a 
concerto covers a multitude of sins. Walton and Stravinsky, two 
profoundly different characters, approach the concerto from entirely 
different angles. Walton, who had already written for the viola, 
wrote his violin concerto without any prejudice against the sweet, 
singing tone of the instrument ; he was concerned with roughly the 
same problems as the composers of the nineteenth century, and 
though his concerto is original and unmistakably his own in musical 
idiom, it is not revolutionary. There is a large allowance made for 
technical display, but it is not merely display ; it has musical sense 
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and interest and the sort of expressiveness through virtuosity which 
is an integral part of the whole conception of the concerto. 

Stravinsky’s work is very different. Stravinsky was largely respon- 
sible for the return to eighteenth-century forms, including the 
concerto, which was one of the main features of the “ neo-classical ” 
movement in the twenties and “thirties. It is difficult to see in what 
sense a work for two pianos, in which both are treated as of equal 
importance, can be called a concerto ; but, since the form is not that 
of a concerto, perhaps we should look to the style, which might 
certainly be described as concertante. There are moments when 
Stravinsky uses what appear to be the veriest clichés with just a 
twist which makes them apt and original. In fact it is his perpetual 
concern with style—the ingenious presentation of ideas not funda- 
mentally interesting in themselves, the variation of texture, register 
and the like—which provides the whole interest of this “ concerto.” 
Walton’s development has been along the highroad and in the normal 
path of musical tradition, and his music is wider in its appeal and 
“ bigger ” just because it contains more personal elements. Stravinsky 
cultivates a smal] and exquisite sidepath of his own, so minutely 
planned and formally ornamented that it looks like becoming a 
dead-end, a path leading nowhere but to an Italian garden. 

RT MARTIN COOPER. 
A 


Tue Arts Council currently honours Wales and Ireland. The 
large exhibition of drawings and paintings by Augustus John, first 
brought together for the week of the Eisteddfod at Bridgend, has 
now moved on to Aberystwyth. This is quite a comprehensive 
collection, lacking only the larger portraits and decorative com- 
positions, and forms a fitting tribute to the painter’s seventieth year. 

To the Tate the Council has brought the exhibition of paintings 
by Jack B. Yeats which was first seen at Temple Newsam. Three- 
quarters of this dates from 1940 and subsequently, so the emphasis 
is on Yeats’s later manner. On the principle, perhaps, that the best 
method of defence is attack, Mr. Thomas MacGreevy plunges 
right into his catalogue note with a claim at the outset that Yeats’s 
drawing “has always retained the magically tender charm that it 
had in the beginning ” and that “he must be ranked as one of the 
greatest colourists in the whole history of painting.” These are 
big words. Whatever other qualities may be left intact after Yeats’s 
assault upon the canvas, draughtsmanship and a colour-sense could 
scarcely, I should have thought, be included amongst them. Apart 
from the fact that there is no particular virtue in attempting to 
realise detail with a tool not designed for the purpose—the knife— 
Yeats’s grasp of form is magnificently and openly faulty. If passages 
of his colour give pleasure, similar modulations of black and primaries 
from the tube can be distinguished in any palette-scrapings. It is 
as idle to look for these things in his work as it is for those affecting 
qualities of tone his symbolic lighting forbids. The refinements of 
taste are not his purpose. 

Yeats is an illustrator. The traveller on the heath, the clown on 
the music-hall, bars, race-courses and the dripping Irish sky are 
his subjects. If it sometimes seems that the clown has pulled on 
an old cloth cap and wandered over the mountains, or as if the 
traveller has somehow strayed through the stage door into the 
pantomime, well, maybe that happens in Ireland. A deliberate 
mystification, an added poetic undertone—perhaps part of the family 
occultism—is often the duty of Yeats’s titles. What he does convey 
is the feeling of a moment of importance, a fragment of time torn 
from its sequence, and, sustaining it, a rich, vivid, full-blooded life, 
sometimes leavened by a boisterous humour, sometimes shot with a 
dark melancholy, but always unburdened by over-civilisation. 

This moment of romantic particularisation is thrown on to the 
canvas with an extravagance and intensity of emotion and paint 
more akin to that of the Parisian and Nordic expressionists than 
anything in this country. I fail to find in the greater part of Yeats’s 
output, however, that underlying apprehension of form, of tone, of 
colour, which can usually be found in a Soutine, a Kokoschka. If 
we have learned anything from the extremist movements of this 
century, it is surely that “pure” painting, be it purely formal or 
purely emotive, must eventually perish of its own excess. All too 
often, it seems to me, the content of Yeats’s statements are spilled 
and dissipated for lack of a structural container of adequate size. 
After this exhibition it is instructive to make for the Turner galleries 
at the Tate, where yet another instalment brings the tale of recon- 
struction near its close. Turner’s “first exhibited oil painting” 


here is something more than a curiosity, but after the formlessness 
of Yeats, study the formlessness of the Riva degli Schiavoni or the 
Nothing is going on in them, and yet.... 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 


Sunrise. 
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Desire for the sun may be as ardent in this England as thirst for rain in, 


say, Palestine. Almost everything that grows is short of sunlight, Plums 
are actually rotting on the trees, a melancholy spectacle, though not of 
very much matter since the crop is in many places excessive. Rosebuds 
lack the energy to open their petals, and become just wads of discoloured 
blotting-paper. Seeds cannot ripen ; and of course the seeds that matter 
most are in the ears of corn. In these hurried, mechanical days farmers 
do not, or cannot, find scythe-men to cut the headlands, but send the 
machines directly round the edges and so of necessity crush down a 
line of straws. These have already become a compost, and the only reason 
why they have not sprouted (as too often happens in a wet harvest) js 
that they are still green wherever the hedge-row adds to the shade. One 
of the most glorious harvests of modern times is in danger. As an old 
labourer said to a neighbouring poultry-keeper: “ Anyway, you'll have 
plenty of chicken corn this year.” The flattening of the crops is local 
rather than general. Where it is pronounced the losses will be great from 
birds. Grain is saved from such depredators largely by its uprighmess, 
When it flattens all sorts of birds, even rooks and jackdaws, can feed at 
their ease. Even yet hot suns could save the situation and “from death 
to life” our harvest yet recover. : 


Quitters 


A curious account reaches me from a Surrey resident of the sudden 
and total disappearance of the swifts (sometimes called black-martins) on 
the approach of a cold bout of weather on August 8th, or thereabouts, 
Now swifts, which come late and go early (like the leaves of the ash) 
usually leave Scotland in the first week of August ; the grouse-shooters 
see none ; but there is seldom a general departure from southern England 
till the end of the month. However, the species is perhaps more sensitive 
to weather than most, certainly more than swallows and martins, and 
many early departures are on record. What a strange bird it is! It has 
no backward-pointing claw, and is adapted only for clinging to vertical 
supports. Its wing movements, in themselves distinctive, are the more 
conspicuous by the immense length of the wings. In this regard it more 
nearly resembles the storm-petrel than the martin or even the swallow. 


The Devlin 


It is surprising that in my immediate neighbourhood the swifts (about 
whose migratory movements a special enquiry has been organised) have 
almost taken the place of swallows. They are more numerous, fly low as 
well as high, and are nesting in cottage roofs. They are not, of course, 
of the race of swallows, but their appearance naturally suggests comparison, 
The flight is quite their own, quicker than the swallow’s or martin’s, but 
not nearly so smooth and easy and beautiful ; and the devlin, or devling 
as he is still called in the North, has never been a garden favourite, and 
often, in the past, the nest was hard to find and unapproachable. Are 
they changing their habits? It has seemed to me that of late years they 
have arrived a little less late and departed a little less early. With 
me, the departure of the swifts in mid-August almost synchronised 
with the arrival of hosts of swallows. They suddenly became numerous 
throughout the district. No doubt they, too, were beginning their migra- 
tion from more northerly homes. The autumnal movements are usually 
much less definite than the spring, and are- more distinctly conditioned 
by local weather, of which the less said the better. 


In the Garden . 

That famous gardener, Mr. Clarence Elliott, while throwing scorn on 
most wild vegetables—nettles, hop-shoots and the rest—gives it as his 
considered opinion (in The Countryman) that Good King Henry, a 
common enough weed, is even superior to spinach. That most able and 
ingenious man of science, Dr. Durham, seldom if ever failed to give 
his guests some strange, unusual vegetable, and Good King Henry was 
one of his favourites. I must confess that nettles, hops and bracken all 
seemed to me at best dull and flavourless, though believers assure me 
that the fault must have lain with the cook. On the other hand, both 
sorrel and dandelion—each touched with a pleasing aliquid amari—are 
a pleasing addition to any salad. But are there really no good wild 
vegetables ? Mr. Bush records on another page in The Countryman 
that an illustrated leaflet is published in Germany on the best way of 
cooking a host of weeds including dead nettle, coltsfoot, chickweed, 
dandelion, sorrel, daisy, yarrow and evening primrose! In England weeds 
have been more freely used for drink than food. Yarrow beer was once 
widely popular, as were elderberry and cowslip wines. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to emphasise the hop as an example. W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 
CONSCRIPT SERVICE 


sin—Mr. Riding’s letter may cause unnecessary and unjustifiable anxiety ; 
jn the army, as in the life of any community and today in the home, 
there are menial tasks to be done, and these must be shared by “ keen and 
intelligent boys of nineteen, who have gone successfully through the J.T.C.” 
“Taking cloak-room and regimental cinema tickets” is such a task, but 
anecessary one, in providing for the recreation of the regiment ; but to the 
young soldier who thinks mainly of himself, with little thought of what 
he can contribute to his unit, such a task is a “ monstrous fatigue.” 

The War Office has set an example, which the Admiralty and Air Minis- 
try might well follow, in the careful recognition that is given to pre- 
service training when a cadet is called up for national service; a boy 

js wise today to make the army his choice. The Admiralty has no use 
for the shortened period of national service, which from January, 1949, 
will be reduced to twelve months, The Air Ministry has little to offer to 
the cadet who kas done his service in the A.T.C. and gained his proficiency 
certificate ; if he joins the R.A.F. he has no chance of a commission or of 
obtainthg his wings as a pilot, but luckily the War Office recognises the 
proficiency certificates of the Air Ministry, and boys who have done 
good service in the A.T.C. go to the army for commissions in their 
period of national service. In such circumstances it is surprising that 
the school flights of the A.T.C. survive at all. The War Office has made 
jt quite clear that even when national service is reduced to twelve months 
a boy who has done well in his pre-service training will get a com- 
mission, if he is worth it, and in such time as will give him considerable 
experience of the work of an officer before his release. Mr. Riding refers 
to the experience of a schoolboy, whom he defines as “scholarly, sensi- 
tive and sturdy,” but he does not indicate whether the boy reached a 
W.0.S.B., and such qualities in themselves are no evidence that the boy 
was fit for a commission. My experience tells me that boys who deserve 
commissions in the army have no difficulty Whatever in obtaining them. 

I agree with Mr. Riding that boredom is a factor which has to be 
faced in army life, especially by those who do not reach the rank of 
officer or N.C.O.; but his letter is an example of the tendency today 
which exaggerates the bad side of militarism and the difficulties of national 
service. We need another “Student in Arms,” and those who complain 
of boredom would do well to read the pages of Donald Hankey, and culti- 
vate the humour and patience and cheerfulness revealed in face of danger 
as well as of boredom, and find in their fellow-men, under adverse 
circumstances, the good qualities which Donald Hankey found in his 
men of the Rifle Brigade. 

Mr. Riding finally suggests the alternative of three months’ intensive 
training. But it is not for laymen to suggest to the chiefs of staff what 
length of time national service should be; that, we may be sure, is 
determined by national necessity and by those who alone can estimate 
what our commitments overseas, in Germany and at home, demand at 
this critical time.—Yours faithfully, E. E. A, WHITWORTH. 

The School House, Tonbridge. 

Sin,—Whilst “ Gunner” and “Infantry” have written complaining in 
previous issues of The Spectator that there is nothing to do in the army, 
I would point out that this is not so in every corps. I am stationed at a 
big REME training battalion, employed on the administrative side. For 
three months we were working from 7.45 a.m. until midnight, one, two 
or three o’clock in the morning, with a total break’ for meals, etc., of 
an hour and a half. Now the situation has eased and we finish possibly 
by 8 p.m. There is no appreciation of this work ; nor is there any over- 
time pay, as the army claims that it pays us for twenty-four hours a day. 

On the other hand, I entirely agree with “ Gunner’s” views on the 
selection system. I spent many unpleasant hours in the J.T.C., encouraged 
only by the promise that with Cert. “A” I could go into the regiment 
of my choice, would do two weeks less primary training and promotion 
would be quick. It can easily be seen how far the first of these promises 
was fulfilled from the fact that, as a student of the arts, I ended in the 
REME. With regard to the second promise, I was told that I could do 
two weeks less training, but that I should have to stay in the camp for 
those two weeks cleaning lavatories, etc. The result of the third promise, 
again, speaks for itself. 

To quote another example of the selection system: I had to consult a 
man’s qualification sheet. To my surprise, I found that he had two of 
these and had been interviewed by two separate selection officers. He 
had been allocated entirely different trades on each sheet, and one officer 
had described him as a “medium-sized man of above average intelligence,” 
while the other considered him a “slightly built lad of well below average 
intelligence.”—Yours faithfully, CRAFTSMAN. 

REME. 
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THE EDITOR 


THE NURSES’ CASE 


Str,—Much puolicity has been given in recent weeks to nurses, their 
needs and their claims. Some of these claims have been referred to as 
out of proportion to the nation’s pocket. Possibly they are, when added 
to the Government’s and other nationalisation expenses—but what of the 
student nurse and her expenses? Is a minimum salary of £3 a week 
really too much? For years nurses have lived as paupers, dependent on 
the generosity of relatives for train fares, clothes and other needs. We 
would have liked independence ; sheer necessity has compelled us to 
accept their help. Scarcely a day passes but some patient says: “ You’re 
a fool, nurse, to work so hard for so little. Why don’t you go on strike 
for more ?” We did not take up nursing from mercenary motives, but 
we are very tired of having empty pockets. ; 

And so for the first time in history there is a very real threat of a strike 
among hospital nurses. The Government has warning that unless con- 
ditions improve, the staffs of many hospitals are prepared to hand in one 
month’s notice at the end of August to take effect on September 30th. 
This, following on the nationalisation of hospitals, is not due, as some 
people may think, to malice against the Government, but to the fact that 
now all hospitals are on an equal footing, so that a firm stand should 
not cause victimisation in isolated hospitals. Nursing conditions are 
better now than six years ago, and we appreciate what has been done ; 
but these improvements have not been carried far enough. We are 
thinking of the nurses of the future, as well as ourselves, when we demand 
more pay. The £15 offered by the Government is an insult to a hard- 
working profession when compared with the wages paid to other workers 
in nationalised industries. To make the Health Bill work, more nurses 
are essential. With the present pay and conditions of work we will never 
get them, and they are desperately needed. 

Many girls would take up nursing if they had not mothers and young 
brothers and sisters dependent to some extent on their earnings. They 
have to keep their jobs at £5 a week doing secretarial work because they 
dare not risk the change to nursing, where they would have less than a 
pound a week. Take some of the jobs nurses do: sweeping, dusting, 
emptying bedpans and sputum-mugs (two tasks which would make many 
people actively sick), night duty (eleven hours in a darkened ward, alert 
for every sound), hours on end in the heated operating-theatre, whence 
the nurse staggers to bath and bed, too tired often to go out to enjoy 
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herself. Responsibility is given to the efficient clerk or typist, but on the 
nurse depend the lives of human beings. 

What of the expenses the student nurse is asked to meet out of her 
basic salary of one pound, one shilling and one penny three-farthings a 
week ? Health insurance, unemployment benefit and superannuation are 
all deducted before the nurse sees her pay packet. Nursing advertise- 
ments say “uniform provided,” bur this does not include black shoes and 
stockings, which are compulsory. Nurses have lectures to attend, both 
off and on duty. Text-books are required for studying and notebooks 
for writing up the lectures; neither of these are cheap items today. 
Exams. are inevitable. In future nurses must pay the full fees them- 
selves ; one guinea for each preliminary examination and three guineas 
for the final. No girl wants to live in a uniform, designed in the nineteenth 
century, for 24 hours a day; off-duty clothes are needed. Off duty a 
nurse must eat. She likes to go to the pictures occasionally. She may 
emoke ; she certainly buys her sweet ration. Bus or train fares must 
be paid if she goes visiting on her day off. Is £3 a week really too much 
to ask ?—Yours faithfully, ELIZABETH F. TEMPLE. 

Knightswood Hospital, Glasgow, W. 3. 


FIRST TO THE POLE 


S1r,—I was much interested to read Mr. Brock’s letter in defence of 
Peary’s claim to have reached the North Pole. I spent the summer of 
1909 on the west coast of Newfoundland, and ended by taking a trip up 
the Labrador coast. Just before I sailed from Bay of Islands the news of 
Cook’s polar claim came in, and before we actually sailed a reporter 
from St. John’s joined the ship with the news that Peary was on his way 
down the Labrador coast and claimed to have been at the North Pole. 
The reporter hoped to meet The Roosevelt on its way South. 

We ran into The Roosevelt in Battle Harbour. She had just come in 
and the dogs were being taken ashore. I attached myself to the news- 
paperman and together we hastened to pay our respects to Commander 
Peary. He received our congratulations with these words, which I have 
never forgotten: “I, an American citizen, am the only white man to have 
reached the North Pole.” Prepared as I was for hero-worship, I was 
rather shocked by these words. It was so obvious that the black com- 
panionship had been chosen so that Peary would be “the only white man . 
I spent several days on board The Roosevelt, a good deal of the time in 
the cabin of Bob Bartlett, the Newfoundland skipper who had taken the 
ship so very far north. He confided to me that Peary had promised him 
before the expedition started that he would be his companion on the last 
lap to the Pole, if they got anywhere near. 

The case against Peary ever having been at the Pole is very strong. I 
was struck in later conversation with him by his continual emphasis on 
the wonderful change in ice conditions after Bartlett had gone back and 
Peary was left alone with his black cook. Peary’s record when he was a 
younger man for travelling over floe-ice was about 20-odd miles. On 
this occasion he claimed to have travelled 70 miles on three successive days. 

I can’t understand Mr. Brock’s story about the operator in “ New- 
foundland or Labrador ” receiving Cook’s despatch. Cook difn’t return 
by Newfoundland. He turned up in Copenhagen. The wireless station in 
Battle Harbour had just been opened. I spent quite a lot of time listening 
to Peary sending his story to New York from there. I would recommend 
Mr. Brock to study the considerable literature on the subject. Many 
things which puzzled me at the time when I was on board Peary’s ship 
became clear to me as I followed the subsequent controversy.—Yours, &c., 

Manse of Dun, By Montrose, Angus. D. B. M. MELLIs. 


THE ADVANCE OF OIL 


Sir,—In The Advance of Oil in your issue of August 13th, Mr. A. L. B. 
Philip referring to the Petroleum Times’ Review of Middle East Oil said: 
“Today Abadan is the largest reftnery in the world and the home of some 
140,000 souls. To house, feed and provide for the physical, social and 
spiritual needs of this community has been a major task confronting the 
company,” reads the Review at one point. Surely this is carrying the game 
too far. That strange thing ‘the company’ cannot possibly manage to 
be architect, restaurateur, doctor, games-master and priest all at once. 
One or two of these things, possibly, and then only by way of unavoidable 
necessity. It would really have been more understandable if this passage 
had read ‘ Not to house, feed, &c., has been a major task confronting the 

*” If the Review has not made it clear that “the company ” is 


company. 
literally and of sheer necessity “architect, restaurateur, doctor, ,ames- 


master ” and many other things beside, the fault is mine. 

If Mr. Philip were to visit Abadan he still might not realise this for, as 
I said elsewhere in the Review, “ In the field area the gathering lines, the 
separators, the stabilisation plants, the workshops and the stores are easily 
recognised as the paraphernalia of a great oilfield, but in the camp, the club 
and cinema, the guest house and the 24-hour Jaundry service are so 
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reminiscent of pre-austerity Britain that one is apt to assume that they 
“have always been there.’” But if he visited Abqaiq in Saudi Ar 
where oil operations are of such recent growth that tHe desert js as yet 
only partially conquered; it would become obvious that “ the company” 
has to provide for every need of its employees. Forty years ago 
Abadan was also desert ; but that it is today a highly civilised community 
with water, electric light and water-borne sewerage, with hospitals, clinics 
clubs, churches and cinemas, is entirely due to the activities of the company, 
which has not only created the necessity but also provided the materials 
and personnel for these amenities. 

When, as a war-time member of the materials branch of the Petroleum 
Division, it was my duty to assist the oil companies to obtain the require- 
ments of materials and personnel for the maintenance of their Overseas 
operations, I dealt, inter alia, with requests for assistance to obtain for 
Abadan a fishing smack, a pedigree bull and a padre——Yours faithfully, 

Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, C. T. BARBER 

Strand, W.C.2. (Joint Editor of Petroleum Times), 


THE CROWDED PRISONS 


Smr,—Mr. R. H. Cecil’s excellent article in The Spectator of August 13th 
does not suggest a remedy for our overcrowded prisons, which are likely 
to remain in this very unsatisfactory state for a long time. May I do s0 
even at the risk of being abused by a number of eminent gentlemen? It 
is simply that the prisoners (carefully selected men of good record) should 
build the places themselves, especially as what is apparently wanted today 
is not these castellated monstrosities of the “Early Holloway ” style, but 
classrooms, workrooms, messrooms and dormitories. 

I know I shall probably be told by architects, building surveyors, trade 
union organisers and the Prison Commissioners, that this is a ridiculous 
suggestion, but I shall need a lot of convincing that it is not better than 
sitting down doing nothing. I am quite convinced that any average body 
of Englishmen, inside or outside prison, if faced with a frightful situation 
like this, could, with a small amount of technical supervision, put up most 
of the buildings required. I imagine too that many prisoners would prefer 
this constructive job to making mail-bags and doing some of the other 
monotonous tasks of prison life-—Yours truly, L. D. GAMMaNs, 

House of Commons. 


KIPLING AS STORY-TELLER 


Stx,—Professor Bonamy Dobrée’s admirable appreciation of Kipling as 
poet and story-teller wins our gratitude and must lead us with pleasant 
expectancy to Mr. Rupert Croft-Cooke’s little book. Might not some, 
however, demur at the conclusion that Kipling “saw and _ under- 
stood things about her (England) which no English-born Englishman 
would have seen or understood because he would never have known the 
excitement of discovery”? Kipling, born in Bombay, came home 
for his education at the age of 6. He returned to India in his eighteenth 
year and left India for good just before he was 24. It is true that he 
himself emphasised the fact that 75 per cent. of his schoolmates at Wesi- 
ward Ho! had been born outside England, but later, when he landed 
again in England as a young man of 23, he found that “ the ancient 
landmarks of my boyhood still stood.” No one can read his own account 
of his schooldays without realising that in their tribulations and pleasures 
his genius found the stirring of its yigour. 

Before Kipling’s time Thackeray had been born in India, and came home 
at the same age as Kipling did. In our own day Mr. Amery, born at 
Gorakpur eight years after Kipling, and the late Second Earl of Lytton, born 
at Simla in 1876, had their cradle origins ovft of England. Would it be 
claimed for them that their understanding of England derived any advant- 
age from the circumstance of their birth ?—Yours &c., E>DwIn HAWARD. 

Beckenham, Kent. 


THE CHILDREN OF GREECE 


Sir,—On careful analysis the statements in Canon Howard’s letter in 
your issue of July 30th boil down to an unnamed acquaintance of his 
asserting that 10,000 Greek children live now in “ appalling ” conditions 
in the Russian satellite States.” As he has obviously been nowhere near 
them, this can be dismissed as a reiteration of items from the Athens 
Press, whose imagination has run riot. The reports on the excellent 
organisation of the Greek children’s hostels in the Eastern democracies 
sent by Kenneth Mathews to the B.B.C. and by Homer Bigart to The 
New York Herald Tribune afford us no reason to doubt their veracity. 
As to the question whether these children were “ abducted,” it should 
be noticed that the U.N.O. Commission’s report, so often referred to in 
this connection, cites no evidence of a single parent to substantiate such 
an allegation. It only contains ev:dence of evacuation of certain villages, 
adults and children alike, and not to foreign territory ; such evacuations 
have been carried out en masse by the Government army. The statement 
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by Dr. Stewart of the Save the Children Fund (in THE WORLD’S CHIL- 
DREN) that rumours of forcible abduction are “ greatly exaggerated ” is 
giso significant in view of the fact that her own organisation had at first 
protested against the evacuation. That the children whom your correspon- 
dent’s friend saw looked ill-fed and numbed with terror I can believe ; 
they are the victims of forcible evacuution by the Greek Government ; 
they have seen the gendarmes kicking and striking their frantic mothers 
who tried to wrench them from their hands ; they are clustering in door- 
ways and pavements begging their bread, if we aic to believe the royalist 
Salonica paper Greek North of June 6, 1948 

As to the ulterior motive of the Eastern countries in giving the 
generous hospitality they do to the innocent victims of civil war, namely, 
Communist indoctrination, surely Canon Howard knows that these coun- 
tries need not have gone to all that trouble and expense ; for a short stay 
in Athens or any other city of Government-controlled Greece, with the 
yawning gulf between the corrupted luxury of the rich and the near-starva- 
tion of the working masses, added to the brutal partiality of the authorities, 
would be sufficient to turn anyone of decent instincts into a Communist, 
if Communism is the only alternative to such conditions ; and it does seem 
as if Anglo-American intervention in Greece was determined to preclude 
any other alternative. 

Finally, I should not wish your readers to believe, Sir, that the Greeks 
who approve of this evacuation do not deplore the necessity of it; but 
it would be difficult for them vo believe in the genuine concern of those 
who protest against it, or in the sob-stuff dished out in Parliament, con- 
sidering that the Foreign Office has refused to allow a few of these chil- 
dren to be brought over here, though scores of invitations are pouring 
weekly into the offices of the League for Democracy in Greece, on the 
part of decent British working-folk, who would gladly have such children 
share their homes.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, HELLE LAMPRIDES. 

14 Bina Gardens, S.W.5. 


TOO GOOD LOSERS 


Sir,—Whilst agreeing with your comments on the Olympic Games, I feel 
that as a nation we are tending to become dangerously smug about our 
being good losers. Of course we can be proud that, unlike contestants 
from less phlegmatic nations, our athletes do not weep when they are 
defeated or protest violently against doubtful decisions; but there is 
surely no particular virtue in constantly consoling ourselves for our lack 
of victories by saying how well we can “ take it.” 
It is frankly time that we came off the defensive. So long as this semi- 
apologetic attitude coupled with an inner conviction of superior stability 
is confined to sporting events no great harm is done. The peril lies in 
a similar approach to national and international affairs. We shall not win 
our rightful place in the post-war world until we make it plain that we can 
“give it” as well as “ take it”; and that means a revitalised, reinvigorated 
Britain capable of bearing hard knocks but intent on victory, a Britain that 
will grapple with its opponents—sporting, economic or political—in the 
shining armour of confidence, not the drab uniform of resignation.— 
Yours faithfully, ~ NerL S. SHIELDS 
78 Highgate Road, N.W.s. (North St. Pancras Conservative 
& Unionist Association). 


W.A.G.’s LAW 


Sirn,—Every student of economics is familiar with Gresham’s law that 
“bad money drives out good,” though the phenomenon seems to belong 
to the sphere of psychology rather than economics. There is another 
law which is equally true but less well recognised which, for want of a 
better name, I venture to call W.A.G.’s law. It applies to business and 
industrial management. It is that appointment of personnel for reasons 
other than efficiency drives out the efficient person from seeking to train 
or occupy posts in management, and thus gradually lowers the whole 
Standard of efficiency in the industry. ; 

I suggest that this law should be considered (a) by the new Anglo- 
American Industrial Advisory Council and (b) possibly by the economic 
section or the psychological section at the coming meeting of the British 
Association at Brighton. Space forbids my illustrating this law from 
current experience, but no doubt your readers will be able to do this 
effectively —Yours truly, W. A. G. 


THE HIGHER READERSHIP 


Sir,—Unfortunately Messrs. Mather & Crowther do not follow their 
stimulating policy to its logical conclusion. To obtain the maximum 
possible “ readership,” the Switch Family Robinson should be provided 
with a daughter of nubile age who, on one pretext or another, passes the 
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greater part of her time in her very exiguous underwear. I make no 
charge for suggesting this improvement, which will undoubtedly increase 
the “readership” by leaps and bounds.—Yours faithfully, 
HuGH McGraw. 
12 Parkfields Avenue, Kingsbury, N.W.9. 


RELIEF IN GERMANY 


Sir,—If Frau Noelke of Bad Salzufien would re-read my letter which you 
were good enough to publish on July 16th, she would see that the opinion 
that many spurious appeal letters are sent from Germany does not derive 
from me but from my American friends. I send food parcels to German 
and French friends alike, and these I know are needed and arrive safely ; 
therefore it came as a surprise to me to hear that Americans consider that 
many parcels are sent to unworthy appellants.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ETHEL K. Davies. 
Westlodge Park, Hadley Wood, Herts 


SNAKE-CHARMING 


S1r,—I feel, as a musician, that an attempt should be made to better 
Anglo-Russian relations by means of the one truly international lJan- 
guage—music. If, with the Kremlin’s permission, arrangements could 
be made for a first-class British orchestra and conductor to tour some 
Russian cities, with a reciprocal agreement for a Russian orchestra to 
tour Britain, relations between Britain and Russia could be vastly im- 
proved, and would not be worsened. Surely the Russians still have 
emotions of their own !—Yours faithfully, JOHN E, GARDINER. 
25 Stephen Road, Headington, Oxford. 


EURIPIDES ON ATHLETES 


S1rR,—Mr. Harold Nicolson makes the surprising statement that Euripides 
vied with other Greek poets in praise of athletes. Many of us will only 
recall a passage where he says that, of the innumerable pests of Greece, 
athletes are the worst. Did Mr, Nicolson by chance mean to write 
Bacchylides ?—Yours faithfully, A. L. IRVINE. 


Greenaway, Chiddingfold. 


INSIDE AMERICANS 


Sir,—In reviewing Mr. Geoffrey Gorer’s book The Americans, Mr. Taplin 

refers to some faults of spelling that have found their way into print. It 

is possible that he alludes to the chapter Love and Freindship, where 

“Freindship” is consistently spelt with ei. This, however, is inten- 

tional. It is a reference to Jane Austen’s early novel of that name and 

spelling. —Yours faithfully, DENNIS M. COHEN. 
The Cresset Press, 11 Fitzroy Square, W.1. 


~ JAMES JOYCE LETTERS 


Sir.—The administrators of James Joyce’s estate have agreed that an 
edition of Joyce’s letters should be prepared, to be published in the 
British Empire by Faber and Faber, Limited, and in the U.S.A. by the 
Viking Press, Inc. The editor of the letters will be Mr. Stuart Gilbert. 
We shall be grateful if anyone possessing letters from James Joyce will 
either lend them for copying or send photostat copies of them. Letters 
can be sent either to Faber and Faber, 24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, 
or to the Viking Press, 18 East 48th Street, New York, 17, according to 
the convenience of the owner. Original letters will be returned 
immediately after copying.—Yours faithfully, 

GEOFFREY C. FABER (Faber and Faber, Limited). 

B. W. Hvesscu (The Viking Press). 





THE SPECTATOR OVERSEAS. 


It is still difficult for your friends abroad to obtain THE SPECTATOR 
owing to currency restrictions. Why not take out a subscription for them? 
Rates: 

Ordinary edition to any address in the World—52 weeks {£1 10s, Od. 
26 weeks 15s. 

Air Mail to any Country in Europe—52 weeks £2 7s. 6d. 26 weeks £1 3s, 9d. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


The Mind’s Faculties - 
The Reach of the Mind. By J. B. Rhine. (Faber and Faber 10s. 6d.) 


PARA-PSYCHOLOGY is a new department of science, and Professsor 
Rhine is its authoritative exponent. As professor of psychology at 
Duke University, North Carolina, Rhine has for more than seventeen 
years directed a very thorough and careful programme of research 
into the allegedly para-normal faculties of the mind. This is the 
third of the books in which he summarises the results so far achieved, 
and it will certainly be of very great interest to a Variety of readers 
from many different points of view. Professor Rhine writes. without 
disguise as an advocate and an enthusiast ; he does not confine him- 
self to summarising the results of experiments and to explaining the 
still tentative and provisional theories which are now being used as 
the basis of further experiments ; his first chapter is entitled The 
Central Question About Man and his last two chapters are Prospects 
for Application and Consequences for- Relations Among Men. 

He believes that the experiments of para-psychologists have already 
produced results which have revolutionary implications in meta- 
physics and religious speculation and even in practical politics and 
medicine. He argues that the experimental results exclude any pos- 
sibility of explaining or describing the powers of the human mind in 
terms of processes in the physical brain ; this newly discovered range 
of facts must incline us towards what he calls a “ psychocentric view 
of man” as opposed to a physicalistic view ; and he believes or 
assumes that to adopt one of these conceptions in preference to the 
other is to make a choice which has not only theoretical, but also 
important practical, consequences. In effect he is claiming to have 
solved, or to be on the road to solving, traditional metaphysical 
problems by purely empirical and rigorously scientific methods ; and 
this claim, though perhaps extravagant, must make his argument 
interesting even to the reader who may not be specifically interested 
in the detailed evidence for telepathy, extra-sensory perception and 
pre-cognition. 

The general argument can be challenged at many different points, 
and it is a weakness in Professor Rhine’s advocacy that he ignores 
these possible challenges. It is, for instance, at the very least doubt- 
ful whether the psychocentric and physicalistic conceptions of the 
human mind have been, or are now, generally interpreted as com- 
petitive scientific theories ; even supposing that they can be so inter- 
preted, it is even more doubtful whether the acceptance of one or 
the other necessarily commits us to any beliefs or attitudes in politics 
or ethics. Lastly, many philosophers and scientists, who could be 
vaguely described as materialists, might maintain that there is in 
principle no greater difficulty in finding physical correlates of alleged 
para-normal mental processes than there is in finding such correlates 
for some normal mental processes. 

But many people will probably be more interested in the facts 
on which this metaphysical superstructure is built: what actually 
happens in cases which para-psychologists describe as cases of tele- 
pathy, clairvoyance, seeing things which are not sensibly visible, fore- 
seeing the future and even changing the physical world without the 
interposition of physical forces (psycho-kinesis)? The facts seem 
to be much less spectacular and miraculous than might be expected ; 
the coarse materialist will not receive too great a shock ; in fact he 
may even feel justified in retaining his prejudices provided only that 
he undertakes to re-examine the theory of probability. For what 
has been so far established as fact is, roughly summarised, that some 
people produce full information about normally imperceptible 
things or events in such a high proportion of cases that their success 
cannot strictly be attributed to chance ; secondly, that some physical 
objects behave as someone wills them to behave, and not as they 
would normally be expected to behave, in a significantly high pro- 
portion of cases; and it is by reference to statistical facts of this 
kind, very carefully sifted and tested under laboratory conditions, 
that the recognition of para-normal faculties, of extra-sensory per- 
ception and psycho-kinesis is justified. Professor Rhine makes it 
clear that hundred per cent. results, or anything which would justify 
us in speaking of extra-sensory knowledge, is not part of the evidence. 

The evidence is incomplete, investigations may be expected to 
continue over many years, and this book is no more than an interim 
report, and will almost certainly need to be amended in the light of 
later results. It would be illogical at this stage to dismiss the results 
as not necessarily involving any revision of accepted concepts, and it 
is equally illogical to base far-reaching metaphysical or psychological 
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theories upon them. Professor Rhine remarks: “If we are not ex- 
tremely vigilant we tend to find merely what we are seeking” ; there 
are passages in the book, particularly when he is quoting the usual 
cases of strange intuitions of disaster subsequently verified, in which 
his advocacy seems to run away with his sense of evidence. But the 
solid core of statistical data is there and cannot be dismissed ; and 
the assessment of it must be of the greatest importance to anyone who 
has ever been interested in logic or scientific method, even apart 
from the possible wider implications of the facts. Not everyone will 
agree with Professor Rhine that the facts of para-psychology con- 
stitute a revelation; but no one can deny that they constitute a 
problem, and the kind of problem which is not the private property 
of the specialist. STUART HAMpsuire. 


mR. b. 3. 


Robert Louis Stevenson. A Re-valuation. 
(Maclellan, Glasgow. 7s. 6d.) 


No writer is less in touch with the contemporary mind than 
Stevenson, and no writer has been more camouflaged by his personal 
legend, that romance which he himself began in a flourish of high- 
spirited egoism, and which his more sentimental admirers nursed 
with the persistence of the later Jacobites remembering the King 
Over the Water. A century inimical to the legend has been too 
ready to dismiss the writer. Any genuine criticism is welcome 
which helps to clean the picture, and bring out—from behind the 
gallant invalid in the velvet coat—the steadily developing novelist, 
the skilled short-story writer, the stern self-critic, the man who 
loved his craft with tireless passion and was constantly resharpening 
the tools for himself and others of his trade. Mr. Daiches’ short 
book is primarily intended to place Stevenson in the history of 
Scottish letters. “His greatest achievement,” he says, “was to 
use nostalgia dramatically.” He suggests that this is his particular 
value in “ the age par excellence of the literary emigré,” and rightly 
emphasises the importance of place in Stevenson’s inspiration. So 
often the scene was the starting point for this writer, who began 
with a toy theatre, and passed the years of his apprenticeship in 
a community of artists. Stevenson wrote from the eye. The map 
touched off Treasure Island ; the Old Hawes Inn at Queensferry 
held the germ of Kidnapped ; the portrait of Lord Braxfield was the 
spark that lit Weir of Hermiston. Stevenson himself defined the 
essence of romance as a fitness between events and places, and 
Mr. Daiches is certainly right if obvious in saying that he is 
essentially Scots and cannot be fully understood without some 
appreciation of his Scottish background. 

Too much regionalism has its dangers, and Mr. Daiches some- 
times overlooks the qualities in Stevenson’s work which entitle 
him to more than a place in the line of descent from Scott to Buchan? 
He is inclined to underrate the short stories ; he analyses and quotes 
at great length from Kidnapped, appraising it rather as a docu- 
mentary on Scottish history than as a story whose special merit 
is the relationship between Alan and David, culminating in the 
quarrel scene, which Henry James called “a real stroke of genius 
with the logic and rhythm of life.” He summarily dismisses 
Dr. Fekyll and Mr. Hyde as “not a typical Stevenson story.” To 
say this is to misunderstand the burden of all the novels, the 
conflict between good and evil at very close quarters with the 
continual fear that the good may be submerged by the evil. Dr. 
Fekyll and Mr. Hyde is the tune on whith all the other novels 
are the variations. 

How far Mr. Daiches is right in saying that Claire, Stevenson’s 
early love of his Edinburgh days of bohemianism and rebellion, 
was the model for Catriona, Barbara Grant and the younger Kirstie 
in Weir of Hermiston can only be speculation. That love affair 
and the recoil from it may have prevented Stevenson from writing 
about love or women until near the end of his life, and may, as 
Mr. Daiches thinks, have determined his swing back from the 
artist’s freedom to conventional Victorian morality, though it seems 
likely that both recoils were foreshadowed in the nursery. Steven- 
son’s father was always the real focus of his emotional life. Mr. 
Daiches dismisses his poetry with about as much consideration 4s 
it is worth, and is probably right in thinking that the essays have 
already faded into unimportance. He barely mentions the letters, 
some of the best and liveliest of Stevenson’s writing, and thz most 
interesting commentary on his work. For Stevenson lives as the 
deliberate craftsman, whose creative pressure was often too low 
but who so trained himself in technique that when inspiration came 
from a deeper level he was able to achieve the superb fragment of 
Weir of Hermiston. 


By David Daiches, 
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DAILY MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Champion Road 
FRANK TILSLEY 


“* A huge and very readable story.” V. S. Prircnetr (Bookman) 
. » piercing honesty .. . a heroic 


** Mr. Tilsley binds and sustains your attention . 
ANGELA Mine (Observer) 


portrait worth all its 700 pages.”’ 


“* Frank Tilsley’s most ambitious novel , , . dignity and strength,”” 
Ratpu Straus (S, Times) 
12/6 net 


* , 


Nuremberg Diary 


G. M. GILBERT 


“A continuous illumination of character missed by the public limelight. Seen 
from this angle the whole trial acquires a new and subtle interest, Its moments 
of drama aré personal.’’ G. W. Sronier (New Statesman) 
“* Extraordinarily revealing and important . . . a first-hand authority . . . 
indispensable to any serious student.’’ Griascow HERALD 
Illustrated 15/- net 
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EXISTENTIALISM AND HUMANISM 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


Translation and Introduction by 
PHILIP MAIRET 


This book explains the fundamentals of Sartre’s philosophy : 

that there are no values external to man ; and that man, by 

accepting the responsibility of choosing his own values, determines 

oe what he himself is to be. The introduction links Sartre’s form of 
Existentialism to previous schools of European thought which @ 
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have influenced it. s. 
TROUBLES OF CHILDREN 
AND PARENTS 
The author, who is the leading child-psychologist in this country, 
e e 


SUSAN ISAACS 
has here collected a variety of questions and answers dealing with 
the difficulties of parents, nurses and psychologists over har 
s. 6d. 


children. 








POLICEMAN ON THE GREEN. 
LOUIS QUINAIN 


Here again is the country policeman telling his own story of life 
in an English village. The author writes with the same sincerity, 
the same quiet humour and understanding which were so well 


received in his previous book, Country Beat. 8s. 6d. 
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There are good things in this book, particularly the analysis of 
the technical success of Treasure Island, but perhaps because, as 
the author tells us, it was written at a time when he had little 
leisure, it reads more like notes on a writer than a sustained study 
of a writer’s development. LETTICE COOPER. 


Market Socialism 


Planning and the Price Mechanism. By J. E. Meade. 
Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

To professional economists there is nothing unfamiliar about the 
notion of a planned Socialist State working (with exceptions hardly 
more important than those found in the unplanned economy) 
through the price mechanism ; using that mechanism both to 
ascertain consumers’ preferences, and to achieve that constant adjust- 
ment of costs towards the minimum, that constant shifting of 
resources from less important to more important uses, which 
theoretically characterises the full free-enterprise system. They 
differ considerably among themselves as to the extent to which the 
planned economy could, even in theory, thus “ play at competition ” ; 
with a very few enthusiastic exceptions, they agree that the practical 
difficulties would be very nearly, if not quite, as serious as those 
elements of imperfection which cause real private enterprise to fall 
so far short of the text-book picture. 

On the other hand, if once the idea of total planning is ruled 
out, the area of agreement is considerably extended. Control of 
the general shape of the economy, control of certain key influences 
determining the economic climate, planning for certain civically agreed 
ends unlikely to be attained by the individual actions of the very 
persons agreeing to them—these are not, except by a few grim 
stalwarts of the Right, regarded as impossible, though there are 
misgivings about some of the difficulties involved. The extent of 
this agreement, the possibility of harmonising Socialism and laisser 
faire mechanisms to the general benefit, is by no means common 
knowledge. The economic theory of planning is more difficult than 
that of free enterprise ; and practical observation of what actually 
happens when a Socialist Government tries to reach its ends without 
entirely superseding the market probably convinces the ordinary 
citizen that planning is essentially a matter of jamming the price 
system and substituting some form of rationing. 

Mr. Meade’s book, clothing as it does a skeleton of formally 
impeccable economic thinking with a realistic and straightforwardly 
expressed body of practical suggestions, thus fills a very real gap. 
The “ planning” of his title is not a general production plan. It is 
a planning of the conditions under which production takes place, 
supplemented by a once-for-all plan to clear up the post-war 
mess and to bring the distribution of wealth (property as well as 
income) nearer to the ideal as he sees it. Planning is needed to 
control inflation and deflation, to redistribute wealth while preserving 
incentives, to disinteg te or to socialise monopolies, and (for the 
time being) to deal with the problem of Britain’s international 
balance. These topics Mr. Meade treats in turn, always compe- 
tently, always penetratingly, always in a manner to command respect 
even where it fails to carry complete conviction. Variations in the 
tempo of public expenditure, changes in fiscal policy (including, as 
an anti-inflationary measure, a slash at liquid funds either by freezing 
or by levy) and a realistic interest rate are the tools which he 
proposes for the planners’ first job. Consideration of the distribution 
of wealth leads him to make some very sensible comments on the 
limits of progressive taxation and on food subsidies, to give care- 
fully qualified support to Lady Rhys Williams’ scheme for the 
amalgamation of taxes and allowances, and to come down heavily in 
favour of a capital levy—strictly once-for-all. (The “ special contri- 
bution ” has spoiled the market for once-for-all levies since this book 
was completed.) His chapter on monopolies suffers from its com- 
pression ; it is here that he deals with the pricing policy of socialised 
industry, and his pen evidently itches for the language of the 
specialist. He resists temptation, but the lay reader will find this 
section stiff going. The chapter on financial policy and the balance 
of payments is also rather stiff, but no special technical knowledge 
is needed to follow the argument to its powerfully supported con- 
clusion that the restoration of the price system is as important inter- 
nationally as internally. (A more technical approach is used in an 
appendix.) 

Altogether this is a valuable little book which should make not only 
the rationale of enlightened Socialism and the mechanics of planning 
but the nature of Britain’s present economic dilemma a good deal 
clearer to its readers. HONOR CROOME. 


(Allen and 
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The Last Attempt. By Birger Dahicrus. Translated by Alexandra Dick, 
(Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. DAHLERUS was a Swedish engineer who felt that he knew the 
good British and German peoples too well to allow them to go to 
war in 1939. He certainly made stupendous efforts to bring about 
an understanding that August. Unfortunately, he knew as little as 
most other people about the Nazis, and he had no inkling of the 
fact that already in May—as Goering must have been aware—Hitler 
had decided “to attack Poland at the first suitable opportunity.” 
The reader’s confidence in Mr. Dahlerus is bound to be shaken by 
his unlikely account of the state of mind of the Polish Ambassador 
in Berlin on the eve of the war. There are, nevertheless, a number 
of points of interest in Mr. Dahlerus’s narrative which the con- 
temporary historian can scarcely afford to ignore.- At the Nuremberg 
Trial of the major war criminals two years ago, his more sensational 
contributions to the history of Hitler were made public. In The 
Last Attempt one discovers a few further details, such as the one 
strange smile elicited from Hitler by the demand for “a clear notion 
of your conception of your proposed corridor to Danzig.” One also 
discovered that the alliance offer which Sir Nevile Henderson brought 
from Berlin to London in the last week of August, 1939, was intended 
to lead—if anywhere—to an Anglo-German Pact of the same kind 
as the Pact which Ribbentrop had just signed in Moscow ; it sug- 
gested, in fact, the allocation of respective spheres of interest which 
were planned to develop into spheres of implicating guilt. 

Mr. Dahlerus’s book is chiefly useful on the subject of Goering, 
though as confirmation rather than revelation. It was Goering who 
asked for his Swedish friend’s testimony at Nuremberg, only to be 
proclaimed before the world as an exuberant liar and a toady to his 
Fuehrer. And on August 29th, 1939, less than three days after 
Hitler had charged Mussolini, above all, not to let it be known that 
Italy would not join in the war, it appears that Goering himself 
announced to this private Swedish citizen that “ Italy will be neutral 
(in a conflict between Germany and the Western Powers) no matter 
what happens.” This was a shocking indiscretion from the German 
point of view, yet during the following winter, with his customary 
effrontery, Goering several times twitted the Italians with having 
let the cat out of the bag. 

Mr. Dahlerus’s original plan was to bring together British friends 
of his to confer with Goering, with a view to the defeat of Ribben- 
trop’s bellicosity. The British friends were a group of business-men 
headed by Mr. Charles Spencer, a director of the shipbuilding firm 
of John Brown and Company. They met Goering in secret on 
August 7th, 1939, as the guests of Mr. Dahlerus. In reply to the 
German chief’s suggestion of a British-German conference, the 
British visitors proposed a fresh four-Power conference to include 
France and Italy, a conference, in fact, rather along the lines which 
Mussolini and his Foreign Office had advocated for some weeks; 
the Italian plan went farther, for it favoured the participation of 
Poland and Spain. Whether comfhercial invaders of the diplomatic 
field should be welcomed remains very doubtful, but Mr. Spencer and 
his friends were following Mr. Chamberlain’s example in plunging 
into the morass where experts feared to tread. It should be added 
that Mr. Dahlerus, as he states in his foreword to the English edition 
of his book, has altered nothing in his account of his negotiations, 
although he points out that the Nuremberg’ Trial revealed that they 
were futile from the start. ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 


Planned Patronage 


From Sickert to 1948. The achievement of the Contemporary Art 
Society. Commentary by John Russell. (Lund Humphries. 18s.) 


Tuts elegantly-produced and well-illustrated volume seems to have 
been designed as a kind of super-“ souvenir programme” for the 
activities of the Contemporary Art Society. It not only provides, 
for those who are already members of the Society, a convenient and 
attractive reminder of achievement during the first thirty-eight years 
of its life, but it presents a statement of aims which, it is hoped, may 
bring others into the fold as subscribers. It is thus partly propa- 
gandist in aim. The reproductions have been chosen from among 
the more notable acquisitions made by the Society since its founda- 
tion in 1910. Many of them are as familiar as Sickert’s Ennui (Tate 
Gallery), or the fine Maillol Woman with a Necklace, now on view 
in the exhibition of sculpture in Battersea Park. Others, such as the 
distinguished group of prints and drawings by contemporary foreign 
artists which have been presented by the Society to the British 
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DISTURBANCES IN THE GOLD 


COAST, 1948 


Report of the Commission of Enquiry. 2s. 
Statement by H.M. Government. 


COLONIAL RESEARCH, 1947-1948 


Reports on Colonial Products, Social Science, Medical, 
Agricultural, Animal Health, Forestry, Insecticides, and 
Economic Researches. [Cmd. 7493] 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


PRISONS 


Reports of Commissioners of Prisons and Directors of Convict 
Prisons, 1947. [Cmd. 7475] 2s. (2s. 2d.) 


WATER 


Supplies for Greater London. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE 


Report of the Royal Commission. [Cmd. 7463] 


6d. (2s. 8d.) 
6d. (7d.) 


3s. 6d. (3s. 9d.) 


2s. (2s. 2d.) 


— Obtainable from — — 


prices H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
IN LONDON, W.C.2: York House, Kingsway (Post Orders : P.O. Box 
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GUEST ROOM 
BOOK 


Assembled by F. J. SHEED 
10/6 net 


‘*Here’s richness !”’ 
The Anthology for YOU, whether highbrow 


or lowbrow. Every guest will want this 


book—every host must have it. 
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FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE SERIES 


To be published 27th August. 





PROTEINS AND LIFE 
by M. V. Tracey 10/6 net 


This, the first general book on proteins to appear in this country, 
explores the fascinating borderland between living and non-living 
substances, about which so much has been learnt recently. 


VISION AND THE EYE 
by Dr. M. H. Pirenne 12/6 net 


From a concise restatement of the basic facts about the eye and 
its properties, Dr. Pirenne goes on to discuss the latest research 
into the quantum nature of light, the variations of visual acuity, 
colour vision, and the relation between eye and brain. 





Already published. 





ATOMIC ENERGY 


by Dr. R. R. Nimmo 9/6 net 


COSMIC RAYS AND NUCLEAR PHYSICS 
by Dr. L. Janossy 9/6 net 


PILOT PRESS 








The Republic of Plato: A Version in 
Simplified English 

By |. A. RICHARDS, Litt.D., Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge 


Not a commentary, not a digest, but the entire argument of 
Plato expressed in the idiom of today. It retains the give- 
and-take of the dialectic and the dramatic movement of the 
original. Thus presented, Plato’s work becomes not merely 
the scholar’s preserve but a prime text for world citizenship. 

8s. 6d. net 


Athens and the Greek Miracle 
By C. P. RODOCANACHI 


“ Mr. C. P. Rodocanachi has written a moving and imagina- 


tive book to show the continuity of the Greek genius. He 
has managed to capture some of the luminous ecstasy of 
Athens and the natural grandeur of Greek literature and art. 


His book gives one a far clearer idea of the Greek genius than 
many more erudite volumes.’’—HAROCLD NICOLSON, Daily 
Telegraph. 12s. 6d, net 


The Dawn of European Civilization 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, D.Litt. 


A new (4th) edition, enlarged and completely re-written, of 
this standard work by the Professor of Prehistoric European 
Archaeology, University of London. 

“Entirely re-written and re-illustrated to cover the most 
recent archaeological discoveries . . . the increasing 
students of pre-history will rejoice that it is again available.”’ 
—New English Review. 


With 155 illustrations and 4 maps. 28s. net 
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Museum, are probably less well known. Taken together the illus- 
trations form a striking anthology of British art during the period 
‘ defined in the title of the book, with a sideways glance at the work 
of some of those Continental artists from whom their British 
colleagues have derived some of their vitality. 

The commentary by John Russell is printed concurrently with the 
illustrations. Mr. Russell has set himself the task of tracing “ the 
activity of the Society as a patron of English artists.” That this 
task has become in effect the tracing of the course of English art from 
1910 until the present day is a measure of the Society’s success in 
accomplishing its object ; and that the claims of Mr. Russell’s text 
are seldom crowded out by the impact of a full-page Moore or 
Sutherland is a measure of his own skill. He starts by paying a just 
tribute to the founders of the Society—a committee which included 
names as diverse as Philip Morrell, Campbell Dodgson and Roger 
Fry. He then proceeds to evoke the towering figure of Sickert, “a 
great original, in whom a longshoreman was flanked by a personage 
from Goldoni, and the manners of the Grand Condé were found in 
the clothes of a fugitive ostler.” He next describes the complicated 
series of démarches which produced such symptomatic divisions as 
the Camden Town Group, the Cumberland Market Group and the 
London Group. And from these roots he allows his theme to 
develop. He takes as his major premiss the double blow to conven- 
tion dealt by Cézanne and Picasso; “any painter of serious and 
justified ambition must recognise these two as belonging to the type 
of genius which perfects, exhausts and kills off the style in which it 
works.” 

The rest of his space is occupied in a consideration of those 
painters who have risen to this challenge. These include artists 
such as Paul Nash, John Piper and Graham Sutherland, who have 
combined in their personal solutions a true sympathy with the 
English romantic tradition and an up-to-date awareness of Continental 
developments. From them he moves on to the younger generations 
of painters, in whose work he sees a continuance of this newly 
canalised tradition. The painters of the Euston Road may not fit 
easily into a scheme such as Mr. Russell has devised, for they owe 
little to Picasso and nothing to the English Romantics of the early 
nineteenth century. Fortunately his scheme is no tyrant, and Mr. 
Russell has found it possible to devote several of his most eloquent 
pages to the achievement of Coldstream, Gowing and Pasmore. 

Mr. Russell writes prose of extreme urbanity and charm, and 
when so much art-criticism is composed in a style of pointed grace- 
lessness, it may seem churlish to raise objections on this score. There 
are times unfortunately when a sprightly flippancy steals over his 
pen—as when, for example, he writes, of the period about 1910, 
“Young wives were cherished in Breton villages, fisher-girls in orange 
skirts stood week after week before a skyline of Welsh crags, and the 
first of many gentlewomen was politely liquefied by McEvoy’s tearful 
talent.” At such moments one is tempted to think of the writer as 
playing rather too prettily with his subject. 

Taken as a whole, however, the commentary, without digging very 
deep, gives an acute and highly enjoyable conspectus of its subject. 


In combination with the illustrations it forms not only a welcome - 


account of planned patronage, but a useful addition to the history of 
British art. JONATHAN MAyNeE. 
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THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PRIEST 
The first English translation of the late Georges 
Bernanos’ novel, La Joie, is by Louise Varese, 
and has just been published at gs. 6d. 





reprinted at last—ready Thursday 
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With a frontispiece portrait and including a 
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1948 
Childhood: Co. Meath and Berkshire 


By | Hamilton. (Allan Wingate. 10s. 6d.) 
Portrait of a House. By Mary Howard McClintock. (Carroll ang 
Nicholson. 9s. 6d.) 

Tuts is an age of autobiography. Victorian reserve has gone ; fact, 
too, is valued more than fiction. It is a pleasant form of literature 
since each individual life—even unexciting lives, bounded by feminine 
interests such as the two here—is fascinating ; and memories of 
childhood always have their odd detached brilliance. They have, 
however, one problem: arrangement. There is the time sequence, 
of course ; but time is elusive in childhood. “I remember standing 
on wobbly legs on green smooth grass ... and a very old man 
encouraging me to come to him with arms outstretched. . . . One 
day he carried me proudly to my mother and said, ‘ The darling little 
missy can walk, ma’am.’” That, from Green and Gold, is typical 
of the vagueness of early memories, though Mrs. Hamilton is clearer 
over her dates than most. 

Mrs. Hamilton does follow roughly chronological order, ending 
with her marriage ; but she has to run backwards and forwards to 
a certain extent. Mrs. McClintock has chosen another framework ; 
she has taken her house (a grandmother’s residence, a place of visits) 
room by room, grouping history and her memories round each and 
bounding the whole by a visit she paid many years later. In each 
case time remains somewhat elusive. 

The two girlhoods are extraordinarily alike. Mrs. Hamilton’s is a 
large house in County Meath with Rebel’s Hill at the end of the 
road where the children found white bones left from the rebellion of 
1798. Mrs. McClintock’s is a large house in Berkshire with the downs 
behind, where “downland man seems very near, a companion just 
over your shoulder.” Both houses have beautiful gardens ; both books 
excel in flower descriptions. Both girls were growing up at the end of 
last century ; both lost their fathers early, though Mrs. Hamilton 
had a congenial step-father; both married soldiers. The world 
of both is a world of “gentry” and servants and villagers, country 
amusements, history and relations. Mrs. Hamilton has more eye 
for character—old Cassidy, for example, who stole Father O’Grady’s 
prize turkey and tried to give it back to him as a Christmas present 
three weeks later, and the old man who said: “Sure you're as safe 
on this pony’s back as ye would be in God’s pocket.” Mrs. 
McClintock, whose father had been Comptroller to the Duke of 
Connaught and whose house was built by Inigo Jones, has more of 
relations and history—relations, it must be confessed, occasionally to 
a slightly wearying extent. 

There is a little stuffiness in these much-furnished rooms, these 
large meals, these visits to other families, these unmarried daughters 
who stayed at home, these nurses and governesses. (Mrs. Hamilton’s 
governess disliked men so much that she would not see a doctor.) 
But there are a sobriety and tranquillity which have gone today; 
and the countryside keeps some of its picturesqueness. Mrs. 
Hamilton remembers All-Hallow’s Eve when the children would 
go down to the kitchen, and after games “Mrs. Collins played 
the concertina while the men and maids danced”; and Mrs. 
McClintock remembers Christmas with mummers from the estate: 

“Ere be oi, Be Elzeboob. 
In ma ’and ’a carries ma cloob.” 

It is, as might be expected, in this picturesqueness that the Irish 
world wins. It is partly, no doubt, that Mrs. Hamilton has more 
sense of humour; but the surroundings, too, are more humorous. 
Even the children are extravagant in their amusements. Mrs. 
McClintock describes a frog-catching expedition on the Berkshire 
estate ; but Mrs. Hamilton and her sister would “dig for the Devil 
with long fir poles in a dark corner under the laurels.” There is 
the charm of the Irish language. “ Didn’t I come home for me 
dinner,” said a young man applying for help; “and what did I 
find but me ould mother sittin’ on the fire and howlin’ the roof off.” 
There is the charm of Irish politeness ; in Dublin the greengrocer 
woman would “give Aunt Emily a tight little bunch of flowers, 
thrown in with the vegetables.” Not only the working people but 
the “tramps and musicians” are ‘amusing. So are some of the 
gentry—Miss Biddulph, for example, who kept deer, a large brown 
bear and a donkey who came into the bedroom and drank the bath- 
water. Mrs. McClintock is possibly a little too appreciative of her 
friends and relations to treat them with the same casual humour ; 
but her Berkshire, one feels, could not compare for eccentricity 
with County Meath. 

Lord Dunsany in his introduction to Green and Gold calls it 
“a triumph of memory and description.” Both books within their 
domestic limits give vivid pictures of a past world ; only the Irish 
world has more salt. GWENDOLEN FREEMAN. 
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BOTTLES 





Doctors urge mothers to protect their 
babies from the danger of gastric infection 
(sickness and diarrhoea). Incompletely 
sterilized feeding bottles (and teats) are 
the hidden danger. They may look clean 
and yet be dangerously contaminated. 
Remove this risk to your baby’s health 
by sterilizing bottle and teats the Milton 
way — safe, simple, economical and 
complete. No boiling, no cracking. Ask 
Chemist for full instructions leaflet. 
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Beetle Resin —a product of B.1.P. 
research — binds together this 
sand core for casting 
tractor wheels. 








British Castings 
now better than ever 


Shortage of natural oils for bonding 
the sand cores from which castings 
are made, resulted in B.I.P. re- 
search workers being called in: 

The outcome is that sand cores 
now bonded with “ Beetle” 
Resins possess good green and 

dry strength, are highly permea- 

ble by gases, and resistant to 
damage by damp. Sand cores 
may be outside your province, 

but our research and development 
men are expert at ironing out any 
problems concerning the use of 
amino-plastics. Call them in to co- 
operate with your research workers 
whenever you strike a sticky problem. 


GD 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LTDi 
1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 
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GIiGirn@®@ and the Roman 
Republic 


Cicero was the “ last lamp ” of Republican Rome, and by his light the author 


has penned this record of the dying Republic. He brings out clearly the economic, 
political and social realities which determined the destiny of a great people 
and shaped Cicero’s career. This is a book worth having, not only as a study 
of a supremely interesting crisis of history, but for its excellent production and 
illustrations. 20/- net 


“A remarkable volume which should run not only through schools and 


universities but also through the reading public.” Sir Ernest Barker in 


The Sunday Times. 
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HELP US TO HELP 


THOSE WHO CANNOT HELP THEMSELVES BY SENDING 





A DONATION which will enable us to bring comfort to the many OLD 


and INVALID people who look to us to help them. 


WIDOW, BEDRIDDEN FOR TWENTY-ONE YEARS, 
with incurable disease. Help urgently needed to meet 
increased cost of living. She is entirely maintained by 


this Association. (Case 303.) 
This is but one of very many pathetic cases. 


DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


Patroness ; HER MAJESTY QUEEN MARY. 
Appeal “S” 74 Brook Green, London, W.6 





By F. R. COWELL 





















Please Kemember 
Musie’s 
Own Charity 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity 
for musicians entirely sup- 
ported by voluntary con- 
tributions that disburses 
thousands of pounds annu- 
ally to unemployed, destitute, 
sick and ill professional 
musicians who are not mem- 
bers or contributors to its 
funds. Will you please 
help in this great work ? 





| Please send a donation to-day 
| to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Rayensdale. 
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Mr. Huxley Reconsidered 


The Gioconda Smile. A play. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and 
Windus. 5s.) 

On the Margin. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 

Jesting Pilate. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d.) 


For those who made their first contacts with contemporary literature 
in the mid 1930s it is still difficult to take a dispassionate critical 
view of Mr. Huxley. He was the greatest English novelist—the 
greatest at any rate who consistently wrote novels—who had appeared 
in one’s life-time. His wit, his satire, his immaculate cleverness were 
things one relished, admired and strove unashamedly to imitate. 
With all the impetuousness of youth one awarded him a place among 
the immortals and*with all its calloysness one passed to other things. 
When, from time to time, a new work of his appeared one read it, 
grateful for those passages which reminded one of that first impact, 
and allowing them to excuse those which did not, but not really 
stopping to think any more about Mr. Huxley. 


There are those who would say that in this case youth was not 
so callous after all, and that it is doing a good turn to Mr. Huxley 
not to look beyond one’s first enthusiasm for his novels. Such 
people would say that on re-reading his characters appear stiff and 
gutless, his situations forced and “embarrassing and that the total 
effect is to make one wonder how one was ever duped into thinking 
him a first-rate novelist at all. However that may be—and it too 
seems an unbalanced judgement—no one would deny to Mr. Huxley 
a talent for making his fiction extremely stimulating and entertaining. 
Call it a tour de force if you like. But, like someone speaking a 
language with a foreign accent that actually increases the charm of 
what he says, Mr. Huxley repeatedly gets away with it. For his 
language is perhaps more that of the clever man of letters than the 
novelist’s, and he treats human beings as literary conveniences or at 
best as if they were a number of rather peculiar books under review. 


If the publication of The Gioconda Smile in play form does no 
more than prompt a re-reading of his original brilliant story in 
Mortal Coils it will have served its purpose. The play itself—solid, 
well-made, extremely actable—is-a poor exchange for that delicate 
malicious story which ridicules with equal delight the antics of 
Miss Spence, the terrible spinster with the gun-barrel eyes, and 
Mr. Hutton, the cultured philanderer. To call the play a mere ghost 
of the original story would be misleading. It is the play which is 
down to earth. And how much, as a work of art, it has lost in the 
descent. In place of the subtle Olympian malice there is the stock 
stage humour—sound, all of it, but routine—of the nurse, the 
general and the neo-Shavian remarks of Mr. Hutton. Hutton him- 
self has had to be saved from the gallows to be sacrificed to a good 
third act. And Miss Spence! What a falling-off was there. She 
has become Janet, a mere murderer. 


Messrs. Chatto and Windus have recently added On the Margin 
and festing Pilate to their elegant little edition of Mr. Huxley’s 
collected works. Each is alive with his own particular genius for 
stimulating and entertaining the reader. The collection of essays 





“The advance of science, which for so long looked as though it 
was about to explain the whole nature and meaning of life in 
material terms, has without doubt led many sincere people to 
discard the Christian faith altogether, as they were honestly unable 
to respond to the claims of a faith in which “ unscientific ” elements 
seemed to play so large a part . . . We must be particularly grateful 
to Geoffrey Hoyland for showing us, in THE RESURRECTION 
PATTERN, that the whole trend of scientific investigation in recent 
years makes nonsense of what once seemed obvious—the belief 
that science would soon be able to explain away the whole of life. 
He examines modern science and Christian doctrine with a wealth 
of simple illustrations but without any over-simplified argument, 
and the resurrection pattern, strengthened by the test, emerges 
triumphant.” —The Friend. 


THE RESURRECTION PATTERN, by 
Geoffrey Hoyland, is the first volume in a new 
pocket series edited by the Dean of St. Paul’s— 
the Colet Library of Modern Christian Thought 
and Teaching. Published by Gerald Duckworth 
& Co., 3 Henrietta St., London, W.C.2. 5s. net 
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and book reviews which make up On the Margin were mostly written 
for the weekly Press during the early nineteen-twenties. They are 
therefore necessarily of limited depth. But the lapse of time has not 
diminished the wit or the relevance of his comments on our literature 
and civilisation. The occasional period sentence in fact—a reference 
to “flappers” or “the wireless telephone ”—takes one delightfully 
by surprise. One can only wonder, a little sceptically, if anything 
appearing in the weekly Press of our own day will be as readable 
after a quarter of a century as Mr. Huxley’s work has proved. 


Some of us dislike travel books in the same way as others dislike 
plum pudding, and for the same sort of reason. But with Mr, 
Huxley’s mind flickering brilliantly like lighted brandy around the 
mass of his travels through India, Burma, the Dutch East Indies, 
Japan and the United States, it is difficult not to change one’s ideas. 
And among the delights of Jesting Pilate there are the Kashmiris 
with their “ genius for filthiness,” the cure for adultery in the Cawn- 
pore Gazette, the Puritans “who like to wear the fig-leaf over the 
mouth,” and, most sinister of all, in a Los Angeles apartment, the 
rattling of a cocktail shaker, “a dance of miniature skeletons.” 

Rosert Keg. 


Looking at Rome Afresh ? 


Cicero and the Roman Republic. By F.R. Cowell. (Pitman. {£1,) 


Tuts, the first of a new Pitman series, The Measure of the Ages, is 
intended as a popular book ; there is not a sentence of Latin, still 
less of Greek, from beginning to end, and not a word about 
“sources.” But it is popular in the best sense of the word. Written 
in the laudable conviction that “every new generation must look at 
history afresh,” it attempts to evaluate the Roman Republic in the 
light of modern social and economic studies, and with the help of 
the best contemporary technique of photography and Isotype charts, 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that its faults are a lack of freshness, a 
somewhat stodgy orthodoxy and an unfamiliarity with important 
recent work on the last century of the Republic. To tell the whole 
story from 510 B.c., with military, constitutional and economic 
history, Geist and all, in 300 pages, is hardly feasible anyhow, and 
Mr. Cowell would have been wiser to narrow his period, and instead 
of this in places inevitably text-bookish gallop through five centuries, 
to concentrate on the vital Ciceronian age. 


The background of Roman politics has benefited by numerous 
studies in recent years, which have lighted up the dark corners of 
factio and clientela and the intricate family relationships of the tiny 
oligarchy of ruling houses. A.new approach to first-century politics 
is called for ; Mr. Cowell’s is the old. (It is time, for example, that 
the “ bluff soldier Marius” was replaced by a more realistic figure.) 
Nor is there nearly enough about Rome’s empire. Preoccupied, as 
the ancient historians were, with urbs Roma, he ignores in his 
summing-up one major cause of the crisis of the Republic—that the 
oligarchy had taken on an empire without acquiring the ghost of a 
notion of imperial responsibility. Mr. Cowell praises Cicero’s up- 
rightness as a provincial governor ; much more significant, because 
typical, is Cicero’s utter lack of interest in the whole business. 


The main positive tendency of the book is a strong anti-Caesarian 
bias, due again to the author’s misconception of the basis of Roman 
politics. The notion of Caesar’s party as a gang of brigands, for 
example, is quite exploded, and “ Caesarism-” has not much to do with 
Caesar. A rather superficial view of history is betrayed by the last 
chapter, The Sickness of Roman Social Life, which grievously under- 
estimates the importance of the modern economic analysis, calling it 
“a substitute for thought,” and by the irritatingly frequent parallels 
with “ Nazi gangsterdom,” which never go to the heart of the matter. 
And his silence about the sources has the result that it is not made 
clear enough to the general reader (and indeed the author does not 
seem to have made up his own mind on the matter) that the highly- 
coloured picture of the antique virtues from which Rome degenerated 
is largely Livy and largely bunk. Isotypes, again, are a valuable 
tool—but essentially»as aids to Gestalt. Some of those in this book 
are good ; some of them are appallingly complicated, and therefore 
quite useless. 


All this sounds harsh ; it must not be taken to detract from the 
great merits of the book as an honest, orthodox, well-produced and 
beautifully illustrated piece of work, containing many good things, 
such as a comparison of the Roman and British constitutions and a 
discussion of income-scalés and costs of living. That Mr. Cowell 
is right in believing that such studies can contribute to man’s under- 
standing of, and perhaps ultimately his humanity to, his fellows, few 
who read this book will deny. Joun A. Crook. 
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G.B.I. QUIZ No. 8 


What is the G.B.I. doing for the homeless ? 


The G.B.I. has two ‘ Homes ’ for retired Governesses. 
They are both run on non-Institutional lines, and the 
Residents live their own lives with few restrictions. 
One Home consists of self-contained flatlets, with a 
sick bay where light nursing is provided, and bed- 
sitting room quarters where the aged and infirm are 
fully cared for. A Governess can, therefore, enter 
when she retires and remain there for the rest of her 
life. The other Home consists of self-contained 
houses which will, in due course, be reconstructed on 
the same lines. Compared with pre-war days, 
accommodation wil! be increased by over 100 per 
cent. to meet the great need of the present day. 


Here again the G.B.I. is playing its part in the 
National effort and deserves the support and 
encouragement of the Public. 


GOVERNESSES'’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 


58, VICTORIA STREET, 





LONDON, S.W.1 
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The expert shorthand-typist is proud of 
her 160-170 words a minute— yet the 
cathode ray oscillograph “wrote” this 
Message across a glass screen in luminous 
lines at the rate of more than 2,000,000 
miles per hour! 

But on the screen the writing fades 
shortly after it is written, and how can 
anyone read at that speed? 


CAN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY HELP YOU? 





Photography is the 


camera records the luminous writing 
in a split [second, on fast colour- 


sensitive film. Afterwards, experts 
interpreting the photographic print 
can find out facts about electrical 
phenomena. This is just one of 
the ways in. which photography helps 
industry. 
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TEACHER TRAINING 
SCHEME 


gives you the chance to teach 


















WY 
FREE TRAINING AND ALLOWANCES 


There is an urgent need for women | between the ages of 21 and 35, (older 
teachers. To meet it, the Government | candidates may also be accepted if 
has organised the Emergency Teacher | specially suitable). Applicants should 
Training Scheme. This provides an have a good educational background, 
intensive one-year course, with free but no formal qualifications (such as 
tuition, generous maintenance grant | School Certificate) are necessary. 
plus out-of-pocket expense allowance 
of about £2 per week. On successful | it in at once; it will bring you full 
completion of the course, the stu- | details of this free training course, 
dent ranks as a qualified teacher. | the opportunity for which is not likely 
The Scheme is open to most women | to continue after this year. 


TEACHING gives you 


@ Worth-while work with 


There is a coupon below. Please fill 
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| To Ministry of Education (Teachers’ Branch | 
R.E.1), 23 Belgrave Square, London, S.W.1. 

| Please send me full details of the Exmergeny Teacher 

| 





children Training Scheme for Women. 
@ Professional status 
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@ Independence and security | 
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Teaching — the profession that looks after the future 
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The First Ten Years 


The History of the British Film, 1896-1906. By Rachel Low and 
Roger Manvell. (Allen and Unwin. 21s.) 


For more reasons than one, the critics and the historians have always 
regarded the British film as the poor relation of the French and the 
American. Our inventors were later in the field, even if only by 
weeks, than Latham and Lumiére, and our earliest producers less 
ambitious than Méliés and Edwin.S. Porter. This, perhaps, is why 
there has been no critical history of the British film such as Mr. 
Lewis Jacobs’s Rise of the American Film, and why it occupies only 
a minor place in such general histories-as-that by MM. Bardéche and 
Brasillach and that by Mr. Paul Rotha. 

The critical hist6éry of the British film has still to be written, but 
some future historian will surely be grateful to Miss Low and Dr. 
Manvell, who, guided by a reseatch committee of the British Film 
Institute, have now: produced the first volume of what is to be a 
series. This is not so much history as the raw material for history— 
material on the birth and the first ten years of an industry, based on 
business records, newspaper files, and interviews with the surviving 
pioneers, and on the films of the period, based largely on catalogues 
(which are quoted at too great a length for the scope of the book). 

It would take determination as well as enthusiasm to read The 
History of the British Film through for fun, though enterprise would 
have such rewards as the discovery that G. A. Smith was filming 
close-ups before D. W. Griffith, and that our own R. W. Paul had 
some measure of influence on the great Georges Méliés. This is a 
book, though, not for the armchair but for the reference shelf, and 


there it will not soon be supplanted. CyriL Ray. 
sé ”? 
O Famous Kent 
Kent. By Richard Church. The County Books. (Hale. 15s.) 


DrayTON’Ss apostrophe in the Polyolbion admirably fits Mr. Church’s 
panegyric of the county, and that though he is a Kentish man but 
not a Man of Kent. Yet it is a surprisingly difficult book to review 
becguse the reader’s constant inclination to praise it unreservedly 
for its exceptional literary attainments, its rich historical scholarship, 
the thoroughness of its survey and the generosity of its feeling is 
often checked and embarrassed by what one takes to be errors of 
judgement and communication. It seemed that no book could have 
given fuller measure in the local associations of distinguished men 
until it is discovered that Thomas Hennell, one of the most devoted 
Men of Kent in all her crowded history, is omitted altogether, while 
Samuel Palmer, whose Shoreham paintings so glorified Kent (not 
woodcuts and not in his later period, as Mr. Church says), receives 
only half a dozen lines and does not even appear in the index. 

And of the Kentish personages and their work should the 
“ matter” of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity be dismissed as “ merely 
quaint and faded stuff” or appraisals of the “infamous Rochester ” 
as attempts to “whitewash the surface of a cess-pool”? And I 
hardly think it is fair to estate agents to ostracise them as “ pimps.” 
Mr. Church’s historical reminiscences have the polished ease of 


Cay Goodbye to 
TRAVEL 
SICKNESS 


One or two Kwells before you 
Start a journey and you need never 
fearany queasiness. You willarrive 
fit and ready to enjoy life. Kwells 
are made to the formula that 
brought our sea and airborne 
troops into battle fighting fit on 








% “Ever since my girl was a baby,”’ a father writes, 


D-day. In handy, unbreakable “she has suffered with travel sickness. I thought 
. - I'U give Kwells a trial, with amazing results. My 
tube 8, price 116, at all girl, now 15, can go anywhere.”” 
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local intimacy, but his bias against mediaeval Catholicism js too 
obtrusive. Superstitious it was, but it did build Canterbury 
Cathedral, and if it has always been “on the side of property,” jg 
that to be anathematised in days when all property is Passing into 
the hands of the State? Mr. Church confuses property in itself 
with its misuse. The personal touch throughout is a flashing weapon 
in his hands, but tends to the excessive, and a poet of Mr. Church’s 
calibre should avoid such adjectival lapses as “ scent-bleeding.” 
Mr. Church covers the whole county with such loving diligence 
that his very inadequate treatment of Kentish farming and its local 
crafts like “ spiling” is the more regrettable, though he is excellent 
on the hop-gardens. Perhaps another error of judgement is partly 
responsible. Our agricultural past was not merely a “ degrading 
serfdom,” and he never explicitly mentions wherein the great 
superiority of Kentish agriculture consists, namely in the fullest 
development of the traditional system of mixed farming. He does 
not mention the supreme example not only in Kent but all England— 
the Nackington Farms near Canterbury. This is a fine book, but 
it suffers from a too personal vagrancy of thought ; it is very well 
produced but has an abominable map. H. J. MASSINGHAM, 


Fiction 
Joy. By Georges Bernanos. (The Bodley Head. 9s. 6d.) 
Catalina. By Somerset Maugham. (Heinemanri. 10s. 6d.) 


Little I Understood, By Joanna Cannan. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
Elephant Walk. By Robert Standish. (Peter Davies. 9s. 6d.) 


Mr. ALeEx CoMFoRT, in his profoundly interesting book on the 
modern novel, poses a test question: “Is this writer capable of 
recognising a human being?” And, lest there be a doubt as to the 
degree of recognition, he adds, “ The responsible writer sees everyone 
naked, and is naked himself.” Judged by this test, M. Bernanos is a 
responsible writer. He recognises, he understands, he reveals. I 
think that in one respect he goes beyond Mr. Comfort’s requirements, 
in that what he reveals is open to more than one interpretation. There 
is a great difference between this divine ambiguity (if I may be 
allowed so to call it) and the ambiguity that comes from imperfect 
vision or from clumsy handling. Revealing all that can be humanly 
seen, M. Bernanos reminds us, subtly but unmistakably, that we do 
not see everything. 

Joy is a study of a saint. A girl, Chantal, the centre of a small 
and decayed community, awaits with awe and impatience the crisis 
for which, from its first page, the book prepares us. She has no 
fear, for she can only “fall into God,” but she suffers from suspense 
and from the misunderstandings and the spite of those around her. 
“When, one day, you think yourself lost,” her father confessor had 
said, “it will be because your little task is almost done.” Chantal 
feels lost ; she is looking for the end. Suddenly, terribly, it comes. 
The naked realisation of it is too much for the Abbé Cénabre, who 
“only thought of being his own deliverer, of freeing himself by 
his own efforts.” 

In this novel—the title is not ironic—M. Bernanos faces some of 
the deepest problems of experience. Saintliness brings out the worst 
in people, as well as the best. Chantal is as bad for some of those 
about her as they are for her. Cunningly they express their resent- 
ment, suggesting to her that the quality which so discomforts them 
may be madness inherited from a grandmother and a mother who 
killed herself. The mad are maladjusted to a three-dimensional 
reality. So is the saint. M. Bernanos believes there is a difference, 
and his book attests it. Joy has the best qualities of French writing, 
lucidity, exactness, vision, and a discipline which keeps it always 
within the limits of what can be said. To spiritual certainty and 
human objectivity has been added an all but perfect craftsmanship. 

Mr. Maugham is concerned, not with saintliness, but with miracles. 
Catalina, beautiful but crippled, has a vision of the Madonna who 
tells her that she will be healed by “the son of Juan Suarez De 
Valero, who has best served God.” The eldest son, Bishop Blasco, 
is persuaded to attempt the miracle by Dana Beatriz, a proud and 
snobbish lady prioress, who originally entered the order because 
of her hopeless love for him. He fails. The second son, Don 
Manuel, a dissolute soldier, does no better. Catalina’s uncle, an 
unfrocked priest with a heart of gold, whom readers of Mr. Maugham 
may feel they have met before, suggests to Blasco that the third 
son, Martin, a baker, is the man to work the miracle. The miracle 
takes place, and wins back for the former cripple her lover, the 
handsome Diego, “a creature of licentious passion.” To Diego’s 
annoyance, he is obstructed by a miracle every time he seeks to give 
his passion its head. Catalina &’assures him that these manifestations 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 491 


[A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
of this week’s crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week 
August 31st Envelopes must be received not later than first post that day and 
gust bear the word “* Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. 
tions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 

















ACROSS 14. They should have a place in the 
1. Fatal to the bowlers opposed to sun. (9.) 
Sloucesterst J davs ? 16. Eat pitch (anag.). (8.) 
— oe a op? 17. It may help, with 19, to strike a 


ms . - P als 4 6.) 
. The slave may be found in a more balance. | 7 4 
: dignified inn. (5.) 18. The nymph provides a festive meal. 


! 
. Just the opposite of the case in the ej - 
0. J Fr 1 ie 20. Going too far surely ; it’s generally 


ols bowled. (7.) 
ll. They are disguised by a sister. (9.) Same wes E 
12. He found it was never too late to 21. Truth’s a dog must to ——; he 
mend for a title. (S.) must be whipped out (Shake- 
13, “Single in the field.” (4, 4.) ‘ speare). (6.) 


1S. What to gamble about, that, 22. Artist on the jetty for duel purposes. 


cemeasentiv.. te (6.) F Y 
1. Win'na teed to the batsmen. (3, 25+ Animal which might hide in a pious 
3) oak. (5.) 
19. No longer hard work by 12? (8.) SOLUTION TO 


23. It takes several mouths to shape this CROSSWORD No. 489 


Jetter (5.) 













244. No meal has come out of this cele- air 4 G A ~ + , te ' el 
brated repository. (9.) m 0) 

26. Far from being the average man. iS .&- g- 12} i 
(9.) Xiclulels | € 

27. Some do to differ. (5.) | 6 

28. State in which kieptomania is com- Zl le 
mitted ? (11.) * 7. 

DOWN 


=> ey 








1. Can with a liberal contents. (7.) a7 
2. Speak like 26, perhaps. (5.) ; 2 
3. Despair’s castle. (8.) IN oP 
4. But it is the flowers that are of ES - 
economic importance here. (6.) ee 
5. Where emetics may be found. (9.) Sit 
6. Set aside for the unruly mare going 7 
down to the floating stables. (7.) halt IG 
7. Many a man has carved out a repu- nie 
tation with it. (6.) 33 = 
8 AN 


Turn the mind to publicity. (6.) 
SOLUTION ON SEPTEMBER 3rd 
The winner of Crossword No. 489 is: Miss A. CARLYON, Beechbank, 
Mount Park, Harrow, Middlesex. 





Don’t put it back in the old oak chest 


j, lla VA ” Uf a ae: No doubt you have some silver stored 
— « , away. Are you likely to use it again, 





or will you ever have the servants to 
clean it ?. Why not self while the demand 
remains, and prices are good? We 
buy all kinds of silver articles, modern 
or antique, as long as they are in 
saleable condition, and we pay the top 
prices. Tea sets, salvers, condiment 
sets, canteens, sweet dishes, candlesticks, 
etc., all are wanted. Representative 
sent to any part of the country for 
large quantities :—Sanford Bros., Ltd., 
Jewellers, 325-327 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 6848. 


EVER YBODY sells to ny For great occasions, like engagements, ahs 


9 investment, we have a varied second 
S A N ik R D selection of fine rings (diamond and eth 
stones): £50-£500, no purchase tam 
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Thousands of girls and boys have, in the care 
of the Shaftesbury Homes and “* Arethusa” 
Training Ship, received the education and 
moral training which has enabled them to give 
good service in the world. 


Will you help this one to be a good citizen? 
Nearly 1,000 more are under the Society’s care. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘“ARETHUSA”’ TRAINING SHIP 


164, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


Patron : H.M, The King 
President : Admiral of the Fleet The Eari of Cork and Orrery, G.C.B., G.C.V.O 
Chairman and Treasurer : Francis H. Clayton, Esq., O.B.E 
General Secretary F Brian Pelly, Esq., A.F.C. 

















Quan gb all 


MORNING 
PRIDE 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVING CREAM 


Wholesale Distribucors— 
FASSETT & JOHNSON LTD. 
86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 

































LIFE-BOAT FACTS 


LIVES SAVED 


Over 75,000 lives have been saved since 
the Life-boat Service was established in 
1824. An average of 11 lives per week. 
Help the life-boat men in this magnifi- 
cent work by sending a contribution, 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer. 
Col. A. D, Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary. 























252 
are due only to her virginity. Marriage is essential. A few hours 
later the lovers comment on this. 
“It was just as well to make assurance doubly sure,” he said. 
“Trebly,” she murmured, not without a certain smug _ self- 
satisfaction. 
“That is nothing, child,” he returned with a very pardonable 
complacency. “You do not know yet of what I am capable.” 

At this point Don Quixote and Sancho Panza appear and lead the 
pair to an inn. A troupe of strolling players have lost their leading 
lady. Catalina takes her place, and presently becomes the greatest 
actress of the age. Years later her performance as Mary Magdalen 
restores the faith of Bishop Blasco, who muses on the inscrutability 
of God’s ways. “Through her He wounded me and through her 
He healed me.” This will, I hope, be a sufficient account of “ this 
strange, almost incredible but edifying narrative ””—-the author’s 
own description—to enable readers to decide whether they are likely 
to enjoy Catalina. Questions of taste apart, how does it fare by Mr. 
Comfort’s standards? 

The author of Ashenden and First Person Singular has always, 
very properly, portrayed character by showing us what people do and 
say. This method is wholly successful where the objects of a writer’s 
interest match his talent and the cast of his mind. It has a further 
advantage in that one can accurately report conduct without under- 
standing its motives. In later years Mr. Maugham has become 
interested in other aspects of character and experience, the mystic, 
the visionary, the poetic, where something more than accurate 
Observation is required. In Catalina he has followed all his inclina- 
‘tions, some happily, some less than happily. Don Quixote, always 
‘a powerful symbol in his mind, emphasises that this is a fairy-tale ; 
‘but some of its values appear uneasy. To vulgarise Mr. Comfort’s 
phrase, Mr. Maugham sees Blasco naked, but some of the other 
characters in pants and brassiére. At the risk of seeming to lack 
humour, I shall forget Catalina, and continue to admire and respect 
the author of Ashenden and The Casuarina Tree. 
| Miss Cannan dislikes her characters, but without passion. Only 
when she reaches the avoidable death of a child from peritonitis 
does her spleen rise to real anger. Then she writes memorably. 
‘The trouble with this very intelligent and readable novel of Oxford 
life is that the characters are abstractions, targets for dislike, rather 
than living and breathing men and women. Instead of being naked, 
they wear costumes designed by Miss Cannan. If this is a harsh 
judgement on a book by a writer who has often given me great 
pleasure, I beg forgiveness ; but Mr. Comfort—and M. Bernanos— 
will not let me say less. 

Elephant Walk, well named, moves with solid tread to a romantic 
conclusion. When a bull elephant charged the teak bungalow 
which George built for Ruth, George shot it ; but its baby escaped. 
Ruth is not happy in the bungalow. George’s friends are adolescents 
who play polo on bicycles, and she turns to Geoff. But Geoff wants 
a native girl too. Finally the baby elephant, now a full- -grown bull, 
‘charges the bungalow, knocking over the lamps and setting it on fire. 

“My God,” said George . . . “that’s the end.” 
“No, darling,” said Ruth softly. “It’s the beginning.” 

Honest if weighty going. Mr. Standish at least can recognise 

an elephant. L. A. G. STRONG. 


INVESTMENT-TRUST-UMTS 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES of the best investment trust = 
companies are (a) spread of risk; (b) conservative distribu- = 
tion of profits; (c) constant supervision of securities held. = 
Though the past fifty years have proved the soundness of 
these principles, the private investor seeking the shares of 

5 the best companies faces certain disadvantages; he lacks 

= facilities for picking the best shares, and he would find it 
difficult either to buy or to sell them just when he wishes. 
Investment - Trust - Units, however, provide a most 
convenient method of obtaining a freely marketable 
investment spread over a selection of the best shares in 
investment trust companies. 


Units can be freely bought and sold, at quoted net prices (and 
information obtained) through any Stockbroker or Bank. 
Offer price, 16th Aug. 18/74. Yield, conservatively calculated 
on net cost which includes commission and 2% Gov't Stamp 
Duty, is £4/0/7%. 
TRUSTEES & BANKERS: LLOYDS BANK LIMITED. 
MANAGERS: BANK INSURANCE TRUST CORPORATION, LTD., 
init 30 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 billlliliil mu nS 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 
THESE are lean days for stockbrokers. Turnover is down to the 
lowest levels touched for two years or more and few are willing t 
forecast any early improvement. The explanation is that political 
and economic influences are conspiring to induce all but the boldest 
and most optimistic investors to delay their purchases, while at the 
same time the great majority are unwilling to cut out of the market 
after its recent fall. Result: stalemate and business almost at 3 
standstill. What is the prospect ? Frankly, I do not see any likeli- 
hood of the market establishing any real trend, either up or down, 
until the Berlin problem is solved. There is certainly nothing ip 
the purely economic or financial field which seems at all likely to 
call for large-scale activity on the part of investors in the near future. 
My feeling is that even if good news comes from the political front, 
the average invester—and, most important, the large institutional 
investor—will not automatically become wildly enthusiastic: Prices 
would doubtless stage a sharp recovery for a few days as “bear” 
positions were being closed, but there would then be a pause in which 
investors would try to get their bearings. 


PRICES AND COSTS 

In my view, by far the most important single problem now con- 
fronting the investor, at least so far as industrial Ordinary shares 
are concerned, is the relation between costs and prices. Even if it is 
argued that inflation is likely to raise its ugly head again—a view 
with which I disagree—it could only take the form of wage inflation, 
raising the costs of industry, without bringing a corresponding rise 
in selling prices. That would not spell high profits or high divi- 
dends. If, on the other hand, a gradual deflation process, in line 
with Crippsian ideas, is allowed free play, the chances are that profits 
will be caught in the scissors of higher costs and stabilised se_ling 
prices. There will be considerable variations, of course, in the 
experience of different industries and individual companies, but the 
generai picture is not alluring. At this juncture the most attractive 
speculative purchases must be sought in the securities of companies 
in the liquidation field—coal, overseas railways and the like. 


A 4} PER CENT. YIELD 

In present circumstances, in which the scope for obtaining capital 
appreciation is limited, many investors are understandably seeking 
safe outlets for idle funds offeringe reasonably good income yields. 
To judge from my correspondence, there seems to be a fairly wide- 
spread interest in sound fixed interest securities which will give a 
return of something between 4} and 5 per cent. Unfortunately, the 
supply of such shares in the market is far from abundant, and in 
some instances, e.g., Preference shares of many of the smaller com- 
panies, Stock Exchange dealings are so restricted that it is impossible 
to buy and sell at anything like close prices. A share which should 
conform to many investors’ requirements in this field is the £1 
1o per cent. Non-Gumulative First Preference of Waring and Gillow, 
the well-known West End furnishing stores. Quoted around 42s. 
these units offer a return of about 4} per cent 

That might not be very attractive at first sight even for a First 
Preference in a company whose business in present conditions must 
be regarded as slightly speculative. The strength of the position is 
that Waring and Gillow have recently let six upper floors on a 
33-years’ lease at a substantial rental to the British Electricity 
Authority. Although the benefit of this arrangement will not be 
apparent in the accounts for the year ending January 31st, 1949, the 
full year’s rent from that date onward will be sufficient to cover the 
interest on the company’s Debenture stocks, Unsecured Notes and 
the 10 per cent. dividend on the First Preference stock. It is clear, 
therefore, that this rental gives high investment status to the 
Preference units and, in my view, justifies a lower yield basis than 
4% per cent. The only danger could arise from the benefits of the 
rental being dissipated by losses on the company’s ordinary trading 
as a furnishing concern, but that risk seems very small. Good profits 
are being earned, and it is a relevant fact that behind the small issue 
of £125,000 in First Preference stock there is £380,000 of Second 
Preference stock and a further £180,000 of Ordinary capital. 
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THE BURGLARY AT 
THE BRIARS 





car” gave them the ‘GENERAL’ IDEA 


THE SPECTATOR, 













about insurance ! 


It was when their claim under a 
con- ‘General’ Householders’ Comprehensive 
Policy had been settled so swiftly and 





THE 
‘GENERAL’ IDEA 
OF INSURANCE 











ares ; 
tis generously that they got the ‘General’ 1 Complete Security 
rh Idea. Now they have ‘ General’ policies 2 Fair Terms 

: covering all their interests, including 3 Generous Cover 
10n, motoring and business risks. It will pay PEN 

rise you to look into the ‘ General’ Idea, by P signet 

ivi- getting in touch with your local ‘General’ $ Expert Advice 

line representative. 

fits GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND LIFE 
in 

rs ASSURANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 
the Chief Offices: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND 

™ GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C2 jt 
ies 


From tenant 
«| to owner... 


1 Why not see your land- 
“ lord about buying the 
in house you are renting ? 
1 Prices to “sitting 
: tenants "’ are often very 


favourable. Our leaflet, 
“From Tenant to 
Owner,”” shows how you 
may purchase a house for 
t as little as 10/8d. per 
month for each £100 ad- 
vanced. A house very 
often costs little more to 
buy than to rent... 


thanks to 


| ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


WEL. 8282 






Head Office: ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, N.W.1. 
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The fable of the sage 


and his critics 


A certain Philosopher, who had 
fallen upon troublesome times, 
was taken to task by some of 
those around him. * Most 








Ancient,’ they said, ‘ your consti- 
tution isenfeebled. You have surely had your day. 
How much longer do you propose to live, O 
Obstinate ? ’ 

‘Your grandfathers,’ replied the Sage, ‘often 
used to ask me the same thing. And in course of 
time I have no doubt I shall discuss the matter 
with your grandchildren.’ 


Things go hard for Britain now, as for many other 
countries. But Britain has a stubborn vitality, a 
quality as difficult to define as it is to destroy. If we 
are true to our character, we shall find that we are young 
enough and strong enough to outlast this emergency, and 
many another yet unknown. That is the belief behind 


all TI’s plans for the future. @® 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD + THE ADELPHI + LONDON, W.C.2 






















y What ancther new suid? 


No, just a suit that looks new, 
thanks to University Tailors 
“Care of Clothes by Subscription” 
Service. Let us collect your suits, 
overcoats and costumes for dust- 
freeing, stain-remov ing, minor 
renovations, re-shaping and tailor 
pressing every week, fortnight or 
month. Regular attention keeps 
your clothes like new. 





Turning! Years of experience have 
enabled us to perfect the art of 
TURNING GARMENTS. We 
shall be glad to advise Subscribers 
whether their suits justify the 
moderate cost of “ University 
Turning.” 








ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 
WEEKLY SERVICE 20 GNS. 
FORTNIGHTLY SERVICE 11 GNS, 
MONTHLY SERVICE 6 GNS. 


Garments returned within one week unle s 


major repairs required. (oi 
LL UNIVERSITY TAILORS LTD_. 


LONDON, S.W.8 























TT If previous subscriber tick here 

of The Care 

of Clothes by — 

Subscription. Address 

guT-1 hd 
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“Thirty years ago, Bert and Mary Jones 
quarrelled. Bert walked out. Soon after, 
Mary sailed to Australia with their two small 
sons. When her elder son, in R.A.A.F. uniform, 
bade her good-bye, Mary said, “Perhaps 
you can find your father when you get 
to England’’. Bert's son told this story to 
The Salvation Army Missing Persons’ Bureau. 
To-day the family is happily reunited. 4,000 
such enquiries are received each year 
and two-thirds are successfully solved. 


allldtiina 


*Only the name is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., {01 
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+ QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 


TRAMS AND TROLLEY 
BUSES 


No doubt you remember the verse about the man who discovered to 
his regret that he was a creature who “ moves in predestinate grooves: 
in fact, not a bus but a tram”. That engaging metaphor might not 
occur to the poetic fancy so readily to-day, when trams have given 
way—all along the line, as you might say—to trolley buses. Trolley 
buses are rather fine, for you do not see them abusing their onan 
freedom of movement or wanting in submission to that wise guidance 
from above, without which they were impotent. Moreover, they wear 
rubber soles instead of hobnail boots, to the great comfort of the 
nerves, except when you are crossing a busy road on a foggy day. 
We know that in some things we should avoid grooves. (In adver- 
tisements, for example.) In other things it is good to¢get into a groove 
and stay there. Where thrift is concerned you cannot do better than 
form a rigid habit of systematic saving and practise the habit stead- 
fastly. The habit is easily acquired if you save with St. Pancras 
Building Society, where your money will remain available in case of 
special need, and will earn two and a quarter per cent., free of income 
tax. Our “ Guide for Investors ” (2d. post free) will help to put you 
on the right lines. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 
105, PARKWAY, N.W.1. 


For Social Saving—Managing Director: Ertc Baues, 
















great success, 


contains 9 Self-Vul- 
canising “chain” 
patches, Self-Vul- 
canising Sheeting, 
Canvas, Talc Block 
and Grater, Cray- 
on, Valve Rubber, 
Solution, 4 Pump 
Connection Wash- 
ers, Valve Cleaning 
Tool. 





THE NEW 


CYCLE REPAIR 
OUTFIT 






The neat, secure pack, and 
the additional useful features 
(see below) are helping to 
make this New 
Repair Outfit a 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royai Uharter 1939. 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President —THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.c. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN. M.D., F.R.C.P. 





The Fund was founded m 1902 under the direction o: the Royal 
College of Physicians of London and the Roya! College of Surgeons of 
England, and is governed by representatives of many medical and 
scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
cancer and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
to-date laboratories at Mili Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that 
the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 

LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
wa FOR oe ~ yy AND oe mg hk OF OUR WORK. 
sent to the Honorary Sir burt 

Wariea. treat ey P” oiitge of Surgeons. Lincola's’ ton Fields. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

[ hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperia: Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of —: Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scie Research, and i direct that the Treasurer's 
receipt shall be a good discharge for such iegacy 
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HERBS for HEALTH 


Nature provides fine remedies 


Heath cHeather 1 


Herb Specialists 
ST. ALBANS 
supply them. 
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TRA furnished for six months from 
VEL I gen on BS 2 miles Dorking on bus route, 
'Y Conch to Nice night | 4-roomed wooden bungalow. A/! mod. con. 
travel. Rtn. fare 213" 10s Co" 10s.—Conrours | @38 ee ee Reasonable rent 
Lro., 72, Newman St., W.1. Tel.: Mus. 8499. | -0 suitable t.—Apply Box 63s. 
AFRICA. Due cancellation, two air | 
le passages offered £137 each na | | 
October.—Ackrorp’s Travet AGENCY, : HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


Princes Arcade, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 3311 
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"*1 am a part of all that | have met.” 





























HYTHE, Nr. Southampton, Hants, 






















































JEST INDIES—Jamaica—British Hon- y wen —Wincourt Hotel, Holyhead 
V duras — Trinjdad — Barbados — Wind- | AA A.C. recom. wn grounds Copies of the 1948 edition of my hardy CLIFF HALL HOTEL offers, in its t 
ward, Leeward Islands: For Sale, Planta- | Over! ~ ey Bay. This is the hotel for annual “Let's Halt Awhile,’ price 6s., surroundings overlooking Southampton 
tions, Farms, Estates, Residences, Partner- | rest and quiet, amongst charming surround- are now available at leading booksellers ater, Country House life at its best. Here 
ships, Hotels, Guest Houses, Businesses. ings, where you will also find quite aston- P 1 m ted d b * is practised the art of gracious living: 
Beautiful climate, pleasant living condi- jshingly good catering and courteous rofusely sllustrate u escribes some courteous staff, interesting fare, ; 
tions. Ideal for retirement Within ster- | service Reduced terms for permanent 450 of the really good hotels of Great cellar, comfort and warmth. An hotel to 
ling area Write for lists.—Nationat Bust- | residents. Tariff on request. Tel.: Hoyl- Britain and Ireland. If your bookseller bas Winter in or to live in indefinitely 
NESS AGENCY, Lrpo. (Overseas Dept.) 39, | head 407 rte Tel: Hythe 2277. ; 
= . sold out apply to Ashley Courtenay, 
King William Street, London, E.C.4. MAN- VARLYON BAY St. Austell, S Cornwall 68. St * *s Sweet, Lend v.W.1 
sion House 4922 —Curr Heap Horst Excellently appointed S, Is. james s direct, LONGOM, 0. +l. LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL 
| and efficient and friendly service. Overlooks Price 65. Gd. post free. don’s Country House Hotel half-hour from 
ov ; Squas admint —— yity ¢ les e esi 
CONCERTS Pennts, “Bathing sca ‘Bubing. Own talkie || Mr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED dation ‘for long or short stays” Magy 
. projector. Club Licence Tei.: Par 125, } nay ME Wd png tit Tennis Tooms with private baths, all with Post” 
ENRY wooD Y M—Luter Broox Horet > tuition available); re shooting; ice telephones. Hard tennis court. Golf 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, | wvicin vy A.C Acountry house atmo- Saloon ond Trout Fish ng ‘a the distr ri ¢; course adjoining P Fully licensed. Prom 
ROY Al, ALBERT HALL | sphere, with a degree of comfort to satisty and a standard of comfort and cateri ng Tel er h = Victor, Managing Director, 
— (St odes aa ~ je y ait os . 30U tt oy towr ; on that is all too rare. Booklet with pleasure. encom 1608, 
s 1 ovely situation ) ove ad- Tel.: Gobion 268 LOOE Ss CORNWA T LOO! 
BBC. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Week-e , LL. HE 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA joining own 18 hole Golf Course, Week"Sng || ARGYLL. BRIDGE OF ORCHY HOTEL. HOTEL. | Many superlatives have tom 
Gir teal Yonductors : ~. Stables. Tei: 5861 and 5862 a a ie 5 wong A “rencoe ~ i aon A. - Sh beauty spot; 
r alcolm gone asi] Cameron ross-Fort Jilliar in By r ht sle ar may be iat y wi be added “to now 
Stanford Robinson NORNWALL.—Dormy House Horet, Rock, : the heart of the that the Looe H ) tel is under the ¢ 
3s. 6d to 7s. 6d. (Res.) at Hall and Agents Wadebridge Vacancies from 9th a second breakfast. direction of that experienced Hotelier, 
6d. (Unres.) at Hall only September Every r at hand good countr t Kenneth | Drew (late of imouth) 4 
2,000 PR ont (with seating for 440) | ballroom, wn cinema ves, St and Tro delightful spot for : 
2s. available nightly at doors only En Golf yurse, tent ling. Clu t t holiday ishing, Sail is 
RR” AL CHORAL SOCIETY. 1948-1949 Tel.: ‘Trebether! BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL, the kiddies and’ a Sun for a 
: Dus: Edge of Dartmoor.—People of positior Buses pass he Looe 370 
Saturday 23rd October, at 2.30 p.m.: taste and diserimit ation may have an | to. Meyri x Golf Nr. LOOE, CORNWALL. The rura 
AposTLes (E.gar) bolt da at GREENACRES PRIVATE s walk of Bou tl . = 1 
Saturday, 27th November, at 2.30 m.: EL Comfortable, modern rd Tennis C« of the fan ‘te eh old PUNCH BOWL 
Bevsnazzar’s Feast (Wa:ton) well-run ireie: -* yne, 3171 for Residents + : Bam making of = 
—y* s HON sist Aftre > - 1eir goo “ 
Qunen 7 — poe lige 2.30 pm I og  —~ww <* HOTEL. pane “ q > am com also help T Fae nreat h 
- . evor f deligh c 
and at 7.30 p.m.: able for winter reside: in this BRANCASTER, ‘Norteth. DORMY HOU - MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
seith Cc ane ed : . hotel of 50 bedrooms. Self-containe HOTEL Come and enjoy the — thie ANGLER HOTEL situated or Rtv 
Saturday, 8th January, at 2.30 p.m.: Cent. htg. throughout. Lift all fle holiday you have ever had. Bathi (tr Thames’s most beautiful Weir . 
Messian (Handel) 1 a caaminakinm Gem ta OWE jem eet). reine oe ~ tes a euieiean” Gielen leait a 
eurdeaw 9 ° due south overlooking sea in own sar ridin sailing, er level cuisine ser and com 
oe ‘A ~ - ~ sam Rep yy oa grounds adjoining ¢ nif course lass golf Cs private bathrooms available. 
mestam ut “oth Sjonuar? pe . Hard vennt scourt. Friendly cocktai un on (6 te London, 8 Henley, 10 Ascot 
. . . Tel.: 2277 I cocktail ounge. rel 
Saturday, Sth February, at 2.30 p.m.: . seater 87 
Buest Pare or Sirens (Parry). ZASTBOURNE, BELLE VUE HOTEL.— aster 17 > a CASTS. . 
Requiem (Faure) On sea-front directly opposite pier BRIGHTON, KING'S CLIFF. STEYNING pag nn Rae eS ~ ¥ appoin ed hotel, 
Te Deum (Berlioz) Hot and cold water spring interior mat- MANSIONS. Unique = wt and excellent stahd => ent. ndal ers aim at the highest 
Tuesday, Ist March, at 7.30 p.ai. tresses and bed lights in all rooms Excel. 1 Sea Front. Every room has own Standard hag Cateri 1g and Comfort. A most 
Dream or Gerontius (Elgar) lent cuisine.—’Phone 3203 bathroom “en suite.” G = ~~»? — day headquarters for 
Saturday, 5th March, at 2.30 p.m. | P\ASTBOURNE.—Sraview Hoter. — You ee Sg aie Cee 
Israet In Ecrer (Handel) ‘will not fare better elsewhere, for at _— Litt. Garage — — : 
Saturday, 9th April, at 2.30 p.m.: this licensed hotel on the front and in the Nr. BROMLEY, Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK WINFIELD, . BATTLE. MOOR HALL 
Requiem (Brahms) front rank the aim of the management is pe ok Lae For the City man and all appre- HOTEL he unny Sussex Coast is 
Good Friday, 15th April, at 2.30 p.m.: the provision of the best. Consequently cia of a Country home. Golf, Tennis, enticing, ona ally with this Country 
Messian (Handel) in its entirety the Seaview has become famed for its B iards, Bridge. and a creative Che House, ten m es from Bexhill, as one’s 
Part I 230 pm to 4.30 p.m. Catering Cellar, Comfort and Courtesy.— Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 1172 base Comfortable beds, plentiful fare. 
Paar Il 5.30 p.m. to 7.15 p.m Telephone: Eastbourne 4870 (three lines) BUDE. Sands, sea, sunshine, lovely air + tds riding stables Hard yurt. 
Tut Lonnon SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Vy visine _ c or and food, comfortable accommodation All ancing, Golf. Licensed. 7 gms 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT aS entsins oe Ry — these and more at THE GRENVILLE, one Tel.: Ninfield 330 : 
Box Office. Royal Albert Hall, is NOW / ton” Private Hotel. Cromwell Rd of Cornwall's Inna hotels. Tel.: Bude 15. 
open for sale of Season Tickets Send SOUTH CORNWALL. ROSELAND PENIN- err Seven. WOODFORD BRIDGE 
gramped addressed envelope, to Seeretart. ()ORTFIELD HOTEL a SIDMOUTH 8. SULA. POLSUE MANOR, one mile from Worthy” pe eer nr — 
ya Shora ciety oya il, Devon.—AA* Perfection sea in lovel surroundings, offers peace, ; activ erms,  §0 
) A i Ser pre bepect is —_ opp +3 in comf« a and renowned cuisine. Excel lent amet ort aaa” good food for an Autumn ee , — 
1 season- e oO | wines own ch rounds supert ! n ce l y les. . ‘ Ssphe ountry au, 
other Music Societies | situated ‘overtookis i the ose Tel.: 903/4 arr _ a a Ne and vepstenset. Rough shooting. 5 miles of good erdat 
| Veryan 270 _— 
| EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
, \H serves good food and wine in quiet DOWNDERRY. Torpoint, 8. Cornwall. PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
HOLIDAYS and civilised surroundings. Open for || THE WIDE SEA HOTEL. A comfortable, quota of sunshine, overlooking Mount’s 
td ' holidays! | morning coffee, lunch and tea.—196, Totten. pone | ae a, A. = my ra best headquarters for seeing the 
'S a nev ea in ) ! | ham Court R 1 corners yvall, w sy ‘ornis iviera, from St. Ives to Land's 
Farrincrorn> Horst AND COTTAGES, Plymouth. Children particularly welcome. End and the Lizard. Write Man 
Feesuwater, Iste or Wicktr offer you a | f mares CROSS HOTEL, nr. Exmouth, Miss W RS ee res. Te pucpene ¥ » a 
“country house "* holiday (rooms available | Deve Why not winter in one of your enquiries. (Full for August. el. ROUGH, Sussex. B the South 
August, September) against a background | the most Beaut ifully appointed mansion EAST WITTERING, SUSSEX. OLD BARN Downs CREQUERS 1 a London, nr. 
of lawns and woodlands bounded by sea hotels in the country’? From Ist October HOTEL A_ well-appointed hotel of dis- Stn Unusual comfort. Old-world charm. 
and downs Guests who appreciate the 6-7 gns. extended visits. Every amenity |[ tinction and charm. age situated Delightful, sheltered location. Central 
better things in life will be enchanted by | including central heating ail rooms er- on own foreshore facing South vely heating, log fires—really warm. Farm pro- 
the food, comfort and service From 7 gns. | fect cuisine. Licensed. 28 acres Grand sands, running water and- telephone ail uce. Varied and appetising meals. Excel- 
ves eek! 5 rr ror Pd Coox - Ma over sea and estuary. Tel.: Exmouth bedrooms. Club licence. Tel.: West lent golf, tennis (hard), riding, lovely 
To. (Dept », Berkeley St., London, . Wittering 3228. walks Admirable centre. Buses. Ideal 
W.1, or branches | \ > , 
OYAL HOTEL, Shaftesbury, Dorset.— ENGLEFIELD GREEN, 5 ° THE for Winter residence. Special terms. 
LIVER’S Travels for the best escorted Lovely gardens all amenities, excellent LODGE HOTEL for comfortable winter Licensed Telephone: Pulborough 88. 
or independent Continental holidays. | food. own produce Good bus_ services. residence at very reasonable terms. All Scottish Resident Proprietors. 
26 days Switzerian | 35 gns.; 16 days Italian Bridge. Brochure on request. Tel.: 162 meer a s.¢ . ae pe, a. RICHMOND HILL, Su MORSHEAD 
P eautiful gardens a ndo: rey. 
snopetaies AC, ~~ Aas the ined T2 ¢: CavagDes AT EASTBOURNE.— |} only 20 miles. Egham ®Ration buses and HOTEL just by the Park Gates and facing 
of blue grapes); 16 days French Riviera, 33 i ned holiday you desery ; || Green Line coaches pass door. Tel.: that famous view of the Thames. Offers 
ns.; 16 days Austrian Tyrol, 35 gns. Prices | % 9% yourself w Enjoy every — Egham 197/359. quiet and comfortable residential quarters 
nclude 2nd class return fares. reservations. at Tag “Cavendish ann, the Grand icohone || Nr. EXMOUTH. HAREFIELD HOTEL {fom 6 gns., with easy access to City 
- Air, potels,, tive. tax and = in ev Too! Cocktail bar k Pad- | AND COUNTRY CLUB. Glorious position, West Ends Tel.:; Richmond 3763. 
> ve MY . - 
you Write now for Brochure, stating | PRFV'S orchestra. Excellent érain service. || fOoeie’* sve “Estuary. “Tennis, Archery, SIOMOUTH. TORBAY HOTEL. This 
pountry.—11. Suffolk Street. Pall '™Z |} 1) hours from Victoria. Proprietors: Ld it y. 7 4 Sunny positioned famHy hotel, under the 
a Ww e all Mail, | pimm’s Ltd.—Terms on application to the | Riding, Golf, Fishin Highest standard | sonal direction of Mrs. W Sanders, 
yndon, S 1 Manacer (P. Churchman). Tel.: East- || catering. Home produce. Supreme com- offers comfort 4 sod teri in r4 
EPTEMBER HOLIDAYS — Arnou fort: | Open all year, Apply for, terms. Dicturesque resort famed {oF the mlldness 
\ Patace Horen, Pitiochr Perthshi esident irector e xmouth fi 1 
7; re OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Rye of its climate. Tel. 
Terms from 27s 4 day, after September h yw reopened Good food, soft || FOLKESTONE. PRINCES HOTEL. For air 
lith, include enn Dancingo — a ep Radiator and hot that braces, sun that tans, cooking that TORQUAY. meena HALL HOTEL. 
Telephone: Pitlochr ~~ =m tn every bedroom . eid pleases on cocktails that ghee: for Happily ——, homely, 7 | 
7 . nights of bliss and days of fulness A is hotel has always been much sow 
PV INTER uarters in quiet N. Bucks. | (JYOROSAY CASTLE. Isle of Mull, Scot- first-class hotel for long or short holidays. after for Winter Residence. For the 6 
a village ered to not more than 4 con- lend Pully licensed Large Gardens. Sunny, sheltered position. Fully licensed. months beginning October ist next, only 3 
senial guests. 4 gns.—Box 136b. |x germ All country life facilities Tel. 2850 Double and 4 Single rooms remain uniet, 
Under the on application Tel.; ps Craig- a enarees. Ay pes A,B 8 cede & Tacit 
nure 6 | ‘ a air and Sussex Downs. om- on ap li t M Tobt 
™ 0 plication to Mr. & Mrs. B. obin, 
ACCOMMODATION, VACANT WWAXFARERS | RESTAURANT, | Cars Rbove ‘sea. level. Plenty’ of good food, Resident Proprietors. ‘Tel.: ‘Torquay 3746 
AND WANTED a ag age, | oat 7 ae riding, golf. Cocktail Bar Frequent buses VENTNOR. 1.W. ROYAL HOTEL. For 
| Granville Place . fair | ‘ : . . 
\OMMODIOUS FURNISHED ROOMS | Hib” Between Mount Royal and Selfridges a —— = »- 2p xe ~ —™ -. — —, nee 
available in old Cornish Mansion. | Open 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables bookable - sae Ap h sou Na eltered gardens in vie Ta. 
Electric conveniences Rough shooting | for dinner. Luncw and Dinner, 5/. (No Nr. HONITON, Devon ‘ESMBURY FORT the sea fanageress: Miss Story. 
_— bathing within few miles. No service. | house charges) Renowned for our excellent — oy oeeming : ft _ *-~ a ee 
arage available Quiet and remote.— | cuisine and pastries from our own bakery. | — —y 
Vrvran. —~ — Homely atmosphere ..d great comfort. WINDERMERE. OLD ENGLAND HOTEL. 
Y = Trelowarren, Helston Private parties catered for |} 700 feet up with really magnificent views. Facing south-west with gardens to the 
YOUNTRY holidays near Rye, Sussex \ TEST Wales.—Attractive Small Guest |] Hard tennis courts ing and fishing water's edge One of the finest centres 
Beautifully situated flat: Sitting room House still has some vacancies for available Wonderful A Own garden for the Lakes. Good arrangements for 
B bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, Al! ¢ectr autumn holidays Lovely coast Easily and farm produce. Pruprietors: Count and car hire. Tel. 49 Manageress: 
ny —. se be a Sor Sand short Aberyst '2 yes ay S - , -y® or Countess Lasocki. Te’.: Honiton 34. Lodge. Trust Houses, Limited. 
riods ac. Aug to t. 13 an rystw. arif on application to Miss 
4 References required.—_-Bo 20+ aLtAgp, Pen-y-Graig. Aberporth Cardigan 
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